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of nature in the fullest sense 

of the term. She sent him no 
endowments through others, but 
dealt with him at first hand and made 
her gifts direct and personal. In 
what he did and in what he was, he 
stood for himself alone, and repre- 
sented no other man. That he was 
nature’s legitimate son, he proved by 
making ample room for himself in a 
profession where it had almost come 
to be claimed that all available space 
had been ®ccupied for centuries. That 
he understood the secrets of nature 
he showed by successfully doing his 
work in his own way, contrary to the 
long established methods of his 
profession. Following such crosscuts 
as were opened to him by intuition, he 
wrought results which were a revela- 
tion not less to the artistic than to the 
non-artistic world. 

Among those who have made 
themselves famous in any line of art, 
none have ever had greater obstacles 
to overcome than did he. In making 
him a genius, nature seems to have 
forgotten that there are things need- 
ful for the body. He first opened his 
eyes in the woods; around him he 
saw rude dwellings, half cleared 
fields clothed with bowlders and fire- 
charred stumps, and beyond these the 
primitive forests thick and dark, 
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where still many wild beasts prowled. 
No sight or sound, not even a guide- 
post at the crossroads, taught him 
that anything in the world whereinto 
he had come, could have any other 
than a material use. 

His experiences during his early 
years were those of the average boy 
within the narrow limitations of a 
farm but partially reclaimed from the 
wilderness. All he ever knew of the 
inspirations of a home of wealth and 
culture, or the uplifting influences of 
a college life, he had in his dreams. 
No competent teacher ever watched 
the unfoldings of his mind, or showed 
him the way to the sources of knowl- 
edge. Yet of all that group of won- 
derful men, so plentifully born in this 
country during the first decade of the 
century, there was no one, unless it 
was Abraham Lincoln, who made so 
wide a contrast between the surround- 
ings of his birth and his death as did 
Hiram Powers. 

When he was only a lad his family 
left the hillside farm in Woodstock, 
Vermont; and at the end of a year the 
boy found himself in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which at that time was a frontier 
town. Here Hiram did whatever he 
could find to do whereby he could 
earn his daily bread. He swept the 
floors of a tavern, kept a reading room 
in order, worked in a store, collected 
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bills, and in these and other engage- 
ments he came into touch with a 
wide variety of men who were crowd- 
ing into that young and bustling city. 
Business was taking a rapid and wide- 
spreading growth; and the rushing, 
pushing activities of this fast growing 
city were well calculated to rouse the 
energies of even a dormant mind. 
Thrown suddenly into this wild, het- 
erogeneous mass of humanity, young 
Powers soon developed a quick in- 
sight into men, and an _ instinctive 
knowledge of their affairs. What 
others gained only by long experience 
and patient study seemed already 


familiar to this open-eyed young man. > 
His attitude 4 


He was never an idler. 
was that of alert expectancy, of watch- 
ing for something which in his deep 
soul he felt would in some way, at 
last, come to him. 

Meantime he lost no opportunity 
whereby he could widen his experi- 
ence in business affairs, or his ac- 
quaintance with men. It seemed to 
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be by accident that he found out what 
was in himself. When in the employ 
of a clock-maker, he discovered his 
inventive faculty; for it was but pas- 
time to him, while repairing or regu- 
lating the old wooden timepiece, to 
add some simple improvement by 
which the clock was rendered more 
valuable than when first made. This 
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inventive vein of his genius showed 
itself in many ways during his life, so 
that those who knew him best said 
that, had he not discovered that he 
was born to be an artist, he could 
have been one of the world’s great 
inventors. 

He soon threw up the clock busi- 
ness, and we next find him in the em- 
ploy of the keeper of a dime museum, 
where he was set to repair some 
broken wax images. Hereby came 
in another 
of the singu- 
lar accidents 
of his life; 
for he not 
only mended 
the broken 
images, but 
soon pro- 
duced some 


original 
forms, much 
more artistic 
in design 


and more 
finely fin- 
ished than 
the broken 
ones had 
ever been. 
It was at 
this time 
that Thomas 
Adolphus 
Trollope was 
travelling in 
this country, 
and spent 
some time in 
Cincinnati. 
Seeing this 
quiet yet ever 
busy, bright-eyed young man flitting 
in and out of the tavern, he sought 
his acquaintance. What Trollope 
thought of young Powers at that time 
will be best understood if his 
words concerning him are given. He 
wrote in his journal thus: “This 
young man’s face is calm, but intelli- 
gent. His eves are large, clear and 
luminous, expressive of deep thought, 


own 
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rather than passion. In manner he is 
exceedingly simple and innocent, but 
dignified and straightforward.” After 
many days of such companionship as 
he could cultivate with the timid 
young man, Trollope again wrote: “I 
find young Powers a man who knows 
a whole world of things of which I 
know nothing, though I have spent 
ten years in trying to learn such 
things as have been deemed most im- 
portant for an Englishman to know. 
He is unlike 
any other 
man I have 
ever seen. 
To me he isa 
new Adam.” 
Thus early 
Trollope dis- 
covered in 
young Pow- 
ersthe source 
of thatcharm 
which so 
many of the 
brightest 
minds in 
America and 
England 
found wait- 
ing for them 
during those 
happy years 
he spent in 
Florence,—a 
charm which 
made such 
men as Haw- 
thorne, Ed- 
ward Ever- 
ett, Bayard 
Taylor and 
the Brown- 
ings love to linger in his company. 

Powers soon became quite famous 
as a maker of wax images, and was 
gathering many loyal and ardent 
friends about him, when another acci- 
dent befell him. He chanced one day, 
when he was twenty-five years old, to 
stray into the studio of a German 
sculptor, and there, for the first time 
in his life, saw a piece of sculptured 
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marble—Canova’s bust of Washing- 
ton. Still and dumb, he stood before 
that calm, marble face, heeding 
neither the clink of the workman’s 
hammer, nor the hustling footsteps 
that came and went past him—con- 
scious only that he had found what 
his soul had been waiting and longing 
for. He had come unto his own, and 
his own knew him. The joy of that 


meeting was past utterance. In that 
he lived a thousand 


one moment 


years. Through that piece of sculp- 
tured marble, as through a lens, he 
caught a glimpse of the Eden from 
which he had strayed. The lost child 
had found its mother. Thereafter the 
two were never parted. 

From that hour he thought no 
more of old clocks and wax images. 
From the work of amusing a dime 
museum audience, he turned to a 
career in which he was destined to 
achieve permanent fame, and receive 
the admiration of two continents. He 
at once went to work as a pupil of the 
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German sculptor, Eckstein; and the 
suddenness with which his genius 
flashed out was almost meteoric. In 
a short time he was producing busts 
which were as much a surprise to 
himself as to his friends who gathered 
about him to watch the products of 
his chisel. Till that time sculptors 
had been in the habit of taking a plas- 
ter cast of the head and face of their 
subject and from this forming a model 
in plaster from which to work. All 


these preliminary details, till then re- 
garded indispensable, Powers disre- 
garded, and modelled his bust directly 
from a visual study of his subject. In 
short, he worked as a portrait painter 
works. 

It was quickly seen that by this 
method his busts came out with a 
natural fulness of the cheeks, lips and 
general features not attainable in 
those made after the old methods, 


when the compression of the plaster 
robbed the face of much of its fulness 
and natural expression. 
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The unfinished statue of Franklin is seen at the left. 


This done, he made another depart- 
ure from the old methods. Before his 
time all sculptors had used rule and 
compasses about their work. Powers 
threw away both and depended en- 
tirely upon the accuracy of his eye. 
What was true of his eye was also 
true of his fingers. They were simply 
extended processes of his brain. They 
could think as well as work. The 
delicacy and accuracy with which they 
could execute his ideas proved that 
with him central thought and _ ter- 


minal execution were but different 
parts of the same function. 
The results of his methods were 


that his portrait busts presented not 
only accurate physical likenesses, but 
at the same time no less perfect men- 
tal portraitures of his subjects. His 
success soon called about him many 
warm friends, among whom was Mr. 
Nicholas Longworth, who proved 
himself not only a friend but a bene- 
factor; for by his aid Powers was 
enabled to go to Washington, where 
he could find better opportunities for 
study and to show the more noted 
men of the country what he could do. 


So it came about that Powers at the 
ageof thirty-three found himself in the 
capital, and among a people between 
whom and those he had recently left 
the contrast was quite as great as 
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THE GREEK SLAVE.* 


between those of the fast-growing city 
of the West and the neighbors of his 
boyhood home. This was the second 
great step in his career. 

He had now a wife to care for, and 
the way to earn a living in Washing- 
ton with his chisel alone seemed dark 
and dubious. But his courage was 
equal to his genius, and a way was 


* From the replicain the Corcoran galiery at Washington, 
where also may be seen the busts Genevra and Proserpine 


soon opened for him to meet Presi- 
dent Jackson, who at once gave him 
an order for a portrait bust. This was 
followed by orders from other promi- 
nent statesmen, among them John 
Quincy Adams, and soon he had more 
orders on his hands than he could 
execute. The character of the work 
he turned out was, in the opinion of 
the best judges, fully equal to any 
that had been sent to this country 
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from Europe. Such success naturally 
led to the wish among his friends that 
this promising genius could have the 
opportunity to perfect himself by 
study and experience in Italy, and 
thus show Europe and the world a 
specimen of the artistic fruit the 


American soil was destined to bring 


forth. In this emergency, his old and 
well-tried friend from Cincinnati 
came to the front and, with another 
friend, Mr. William C. Preston of 
South Carolina, placed in his hands 
the means to go to Europe. How 
well these two men were remembered 
may be judged by the fact that the 
two living sons of the great artist, 
both taught by their father, each 
holding a sculptor’s chisel in his hand 
at the present time in Florence, bear, 
respectively, the names of these early 
benefactors of their father. 

So it came to pass that at the age 
of thirty-five Powers found himself 
settled in Florence. This was the 
great crisis of his life. Without any 
special study, hardly knowing the 
alphabet of the art he had chosen, he 
entered upon the practice of one of 
the most difficult of all arts, that of 
representing in marble the thoughts 
and emotions of the human soul. 

It is difficult for the imagination to 
picture his condition as he took up 
his residence in that ancient home of 
art. At this time he was a man 
young in experience, for whom 
schools had done nothing, and who, 
save during the two previous years, 
had spent all his time since b>yhood 
in a frontier town in the West; and 
here he was, alone, unknown and 
poor, not knowing a word of the lan- 
guage of the country, in this city 
made famous by its artists of world- 
wide renown, with the expectation of 
making a living bv the use of a 
sculptor’s chisel. Could a condition 
be conceived offering less ground for 
any expectation, or even hope, of 
success? 

But he belonged to that class of 
men who do not yield to, but 
who make, circumstances. Se- 
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curing two rooms in the basement 
of an old convent, one for a living 
room and one for a workshop, he here 
went to work to fill a few orders he 
had taken with him from Washing- 
ton. Thus far he had tried his hand 
at nothing but portrait busts, and in 
this line of work he was first to show 
Italian artists what he could do. 
When his first piece was finished and 
ready for inspection, such of the com- 
rades of his craft as had made his ac- 
quaintance came and looked at what 
“the man from America” had to show 
them, said nothing, and went away. 
They saw portrait busts which meant 
something more than marble heads, 
having more or less resemblance to 
certain living human heads; in the 
busts which this new man_ had 
wrought, they saw also a clear deline- 
ation of a man’s mental and spiritual 
qualities. With a frankness worthy 
of all praise, these old Florentine art- 
ists confessed that a new genius had 
come among them, and that in him 
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they not only found a master, but a 
fountain of original inspiration. 

As the first question with Powers 
at this time was his daily bread, he 
did first that which would best give 
him that, and so stuck to bust mak- 
ing. Following out the plan he orig- 
inated in Cincin- 
nati, leaving out 
the plaster cast 
and model, he 
could execute 
this class of work 
with great rapid- 
ity. Of these 
busts he made 
more than a hun- 
dred and _ fifty, 
and they were 
mostly of distin- 
guished persons. 

Such was his suc- 
cess with his 
busts that the 
great Danish 
sculptor, Thor- 
waldsen, said, 


“The art of por- 


in mar- 
go no 


traiture 

ble can 

further.” 
As soon as 

Powers could 

spare any time 

from what must 

be given to work 

for immediate 

pay, he began his 

first piece of 

statue making, 

choosing for his 

subject, “Eve be- 

fore the Fall.” 

The statue repre- 

sents Eve at the 

moment she has 

taken the apple in her 

with half-bent head is 

the forbidden fruit. The wily ser- 

pent, dependent from a_ near-by 

bough, has just finished speaking to 

her, and as on a sunset cloud you can 

see the bright ‘tints fade gradually 


* Now in the Lenox Library, New York. 


hand and 
looking at 
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away, giving place to a dull leaden 
hue, so the look of innocence in this 
woman's face can be seen slowly giv- 
ing place to doubt and questioning 
regarding the meaning of the 
strange words which had been ad- 
dressed to her, and following this 
an almost defi- 
ant sullenness 
spreading over 
the face as she 
determines to 
taste the apple 
and thus prove 
the truth or fal- 
sity of the ser- 
pent’s words. 

When this 
piece of work 
was finished it 
attracted much 
more attention 
and roused far 
more enthusiasm 
than did his por- 
trait busts. And 
here again the 
old white-haired 
Dane comes in to 
tell the world 
what this man 
had done who 
had come to them 
from over the 
sea. The first 
time Thorwald- 
sen called at the 
studio after the 
work had_ been 
put on exhibition, 
Powers _ invited 
him to examine 
it, and at the 
same time mod- 
estly remarked, 
“This is my 
first full-length statue.” 

“Your first!’ replied the old Dane. 
“Any sculptor might be proud to have 
it for his last’’;—and then he went 
away and told his friends that a new 
Michael Angelo had come among 
them in the person of that young 
American. 
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After this there were more demands 
for his services than he could answer; 
and as prosperity came to him, he 
moved away from the old convent 
where his early struggles began and 
took a villa in one of the most delight- 
ful parts of Florence. Soon the great 
tide of American and English travel 
began to flow through his studio; 
and that tide never slackened till the 
wonderful man whose strange and 
strong personality had drawn it thith- 
erwards was laid in his grave. 

About this time the sympathies of 
America and Europe were aroused 
by the sufferings of the Greeks in 
their struggles to rid themselves of 
the rule of the cruel Turks. Their 
condition drew Lord Byron from 
England and Dr. Howe from Boston, 
besides scores of other heroic na- 
tures from other lands. The condi- 


tion of the brave Greeks was much 
discussed by the visitors at the studio 
of Powers, whose temperament would 
have easily drawn him to join the 
army of volunteers then gathering in 


that old heroic land, had not the de- 
mands of a large family kept him at 
home. Perhaps it was well for his 
fame and for the good of his profes- 
sion that this was so; for out of his 
musings upon the misfortunes of the 
people in that land of ancient art was 
born his next and greatest ideal work, 
the “Greek Slave.” 

As Minerva, full armed from the 
head of Jupiter,and as Aphrodite from 
the sea, so sprang the “Greek Slave” 
from the brain of Hiram Powers. 
After long and careful thought he 
determined to produce a work which 
should show the triumph of the spir- 
itual over the corporeal nature, even 
with the greatest odds against it. 
For this purpose he chose as his sub- 
ject a slave girl standing in the open 
market, to be sold to a chance buyer. 
Could any undertaking be more haz- 
ardous? But his mind once fixed, 
there was to him no consciousness of 
any limitations to his powers, and he 
entered at once upon the work of ex- 
pressing in marble what he himself 
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realized that slave girl must have ex- 
perienced while exposed to the gaze 
of a brutal crowd. In approaching 
this statue one involuntarily checks 
his steps as if he had come suddenly 
into the presence of a living divinity. 
Men gaze at it in awe; women, in 
tears. The observer must wait till 
the feeling of awe subsides, before he 
can take in the spiritual elements 
which go to make up the divine har- 
mony of this wonderful figure. The 
girl is disrobed, so far as material 
vestments go, but clad in a garment 
of spotless purity, which strikes in- 
stant blindness to every profane or 
vulgar eye. In her averted face the 
consciousness of her cruel bondage 


- cannot obscure the innocence of child- 


hood. <A _ sublime resignation, the 
memory of what she has lost and the 
certainty of the fate that awaits her, 
shine through every lineament of her 
face, and reveal a spirit within which 
no tyranny can ever subjugate or 
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HOUSE 


WEBSTER ON 
GROUNDS, 
chains ever bind. The skill of the 
artist has revealed to us the traces of 
her bereavements, her trials and her 
fears; but it has crowned her with the 
glory of perfect womanhood and she 
stands before us, “immortal if her 
beauty, and in her sorrow divine.” 

This creation of Powers made its 
appearance at a most fortunate time, 
and won for him immediate fame. He 
had uttered in stone the unexpressed 
sympathies of all English speaking 
people. Naturally the people of this 
country clamored loudly for a look at 
this wonderful piece of work wrought 
by their countryman. The first re- 
production was purchased by Lord 
Derby of England. When he learned 
how loudly the people of America 
were calling for it, he gave it back to 
Powers, that he might send it home, 
while he waited for another. It was 
brought here and exhibited in all the 
principal cities and many of the 
smaller places throughout the land, 
and soon became better known than 
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almost any other statue in the world. 
Powers made eight reproductions of 
this statue, and one of them may be 
seen to-day in the Corcoran gallery at 
Washington. The plaster cast taken 
from the original model is still to be 
seen in the old studio at Florence. 
Powers’s fame, though securely es- 
tablished, brought him no rest. For 
creative activity there is no rest, either 
in the realm of art or thought; and 
Powers went immediately to work 
upon another ideal statue, “The 
Fisher Boy.” This represents a lad 
holding a seashell to his ear after the 
manner of the Grecian tradition that 
in the seashell one can hear the roar 
of the coming storm while yet a great 
way off. This was a very perfect 
piece of work, and has always had a 
host of admirers. The unquestioning 
child-faith, seen in the attitude and in 
every line of the face, is such as to 
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capture the sympathy of the beholder 
at once. The whole figure expresses 
the deep mystery of life, and as we 
watch the boy, we soon find ourselves 
listening for the far-off murmurings 
of that shoreless ocean out of which 
all existence came. 

Powers was a great lover of Mil- 
ton’s “Il Penseroso;” and the lines, 


“Come pensive nun devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast and demure,” 


suggested to him another ideal work, 
which made its appearance soon after 
“The Fisher Boy.” This statue, “Il 
Penseroso,” was so perfect in all sub- 
tile graces and beauties that one ad- 
mirer called it “a creation so ethereal, 
that there seemed hardly enough 
earthly sediment mixed into it to hold 
it down to earth.” A singular fact 
about this work has been noticed by 
several students who have given it 
careful study, namely, that while you 
stand gazing upon it, the statue seems 
to be coming towards you. The im- 
pression is a singular witness to the 
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vitality and spiritual power of the 
work. 

Successful in everything he touched, 
it was in his portrait busts, where he 
achieved his first success, that his 
power was seen notably to the end. 
Here his broad understanding, his 
perfect knowledge of the subtile ways 
of human thought and the never rest- 
ing sea of human passion, found full 
play. A bust by Powers is prized to- 
day like a portrait by Van Dyke or 
Titian. Whenever he undertook a 
new bust he studied his subject till he 
became wholly absorbed by it, and 
could for the time think and feel like 
the man himself. The bust of 
Daniel Webster is in its way the 
equal of the “Greek Slave.” Powers 
studied Webster’s face as Church 
studied Niagara. His vast fore- 
head, his brows, his 


overhanging 
massive features, the strong lines 


about his mouth, were each subjects 
of long and patient study; and when 
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he had become fully possessed by his 
great subject he thought as Webster 
himself thought, and then the head 
and features of the grand man simply 
flowed out through his fingers and 
took form in marble. This bust by 
Powers and the “Niagara” by Church, 
each in its own distinctive sphere, 
marked an epoch. In looking at one, 
the beholder hears the awful cataract 
roar; as_ he 
gazes at the 
other, he sees 
the great man 
think. Powers 
caught Webster 
in his best 
mood, when 
blended thought 
and feeling 
threw about him 
an air of soft 
refinement. We 
see the deep 
mental recesses 


of the great 


statesman, made 
the more im- 
pressive by the 
lighter touches 
of his love of 
home and kin- 
dred. No won- 
der the old 
Dane said of the 
work: “No sim- 
ilar piece of 
work in ancient 
or modern times 
excels this.” No 
less wonderful 
was the bust of 
John C. Cal- 
houn. With the most conscientious 
exactness he portrayed what he saw 
in this distinguished man. Not real- 
izing that his insight went far beyond 
common men’s vision, he disclosed 
traits in Calhoun whose existence 
even his companions had never sus- 
pected till they were revealed by the 
chisel of Powers. In the light that 
history now throws on that famous 
bust even the common observer can 
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see the whole Civil War slumbering 
in that piece of marble. 

The same keen perception is seen in 
his statues. His statue of Franklin 
might be not inaptly called *‘Philo- 
sophic Thought.” In that of Jeffer- 
son, how clearly Jefferson’s alertness 
and his confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of his principles shine 
through the whole figure! How 
luminous is the 
statue of Cal- 
houn, with his 
subtile mind 
and_ character 
made so evident! 

We are ac- 
customed to call 
such a man as 
Powersa genius. 
A genius he was 
beyond doubt; 
and like every 
truly great 
genius, he never 
threw any mys- 
tery about him- 
self. He was 
simplicity itself 
in all his ways, 
as open as the 
day. Yet few 
comprehended 
him. In his art 
and in his life he 
was a law unto 
himself. In the 
former he con- 
sulted _ neither 
authorities nor 
precedents; in 
the latter he al- 
ways spoke and 
acted from the promptings of a 
heart which never knew guile. As 
his art world was his own, so was his 
world of thought. In the one or the 
other his insight quickly opened a 
way for him to the heart of men and 
things. Like his art, his personality 
would fit all times, all places and all 
men. Neither was the product of the 
hour, nor was either ever put on 
parade. He always retained a child- 
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like simplicity and directness, and de- 
lighted in the common things of com- 


mon lives. He was satisfied to take 
human nature as he found it. To him 
it always wore a freshness of bloom, 
and was full of novelty and charm. 
Like all great artists he worshipped 
the beauty seen only in the perfect 
human form, not with a sensuous, 
pagan worship, but with an _ ideal 
homage, where the soul goes out in 
adoration to that which lives and 
breathes and gladdens the world and 
which can never know decay or death. 
Hawthorne said that if Powers could 
have taken the Venus di Medici and 
given it such a head as he alone could 
give it, the world would have had one 
perfect statue. 

He could never be induced to do a 
piece of inferior work. No amount 
of money could hire him to work 
against time. What he did must bear 
the approval, not only of his judg- 
ment as an artist, but of his con- 
science as a man. The velvet-like 
finish which he gave his works was 
not only in itself all that the eye could 
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demand, but was suggestive of much 
that lies beyond the reach of our per- 
ceptions—something which lures us 
on to a realm where all that is good 
and great live in forms of perfect 
beauty. 

When Hawthorne first met Powers 
in Florence, he wrote thus in his 
“Italian Notes” jconcerning him: “He 
is a plain personage, with manners 
marked by strong simplicity and 
warm kindness. He has an impend- 
ing brow and large eyes which kindle 
as he talks. I accept him at once as 
an honest, trustworthy man, and | 
shall not vary from this judgment.” 
After having given such an analysis of 
the man and his works as he alone 
could give, he again writes: “But the 
artistic is not the only side to Powers, 
and I think not the principal one. 
He could easily have been a great en- 
gineer or a great mechanician.” But 
none can understand in what esteem 
this unschooled man was held by the 
great romancer till they read the 
“Marble Faun” and remember that 
the long conversations the sculptor 
Kenyon held with Miriam in his stu- 
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dio at Rome are only repetitions of 
the talks Hawthorne had with Pow- 
ers at Florence. 

But like many another this man of 
genius must needs pass through the 
vestibule of sorrow before he could 
enter the temple of fame and take a 
seat among those reserved for the 
great immortals. During President 
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but, mindful of the 
honor he had_ reflected on_ her 
name, desired some work of his 
genius to adorn the dome of the new 
Capitol, fired his soul with the enthu- 
siasm of youth. He saw in this invi- 
tation the opportunity for him to real- 
ize the dream of all his artist’s life — 
to give the best fruit of all his eventful 


selfi-exiled son, 
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Pierce’s administration, Congress 
made an appropriation of $25,000 for 
a work to be executed by Powers and 
placed in the Capitol at Washington. 
With this he wasnaturally well pleased ; 
for though he had never returned 
after he settled in Florence, he was to 
the end of his days a true and loyal 
American. The idea that his native 
country had not forgotten her long 


years to the land which gave him 
birth. An heroic female figure, rest- 
ing squarely on one foot, while the 
other, slightly advanced, is set firmly 
upon a broken fetter, the right hand 
resting on a bundle of fasces, the left 
upraised, with one finger pointing to 
the sky, the face slightly upturned as 
if looking for light, and the head cir- 
cled with laurel, from out whose 
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leaves shine thirteen stars,—such was 
the work he wrought out. 

No entreaties of the friends of 
Powers could induce the Persident to 
take any measures to have the wishes 
of Congress carried out, though the 
act of appropriation made it his duty 
so to do. tHe never even wrote to 
i’owers regarding the matter, and the 
great-souled man was obliged to swal- 
low his bitter disappointment. It was 
thought by some at the time that the 
broken fetter under the foot oi the 
proud statue was a little too much for 
a sensitive proslavery President. 
And so we now see on the dome of 
the Capitol a commonplace warlike 
figure, whose meaningless insignifi- 
cance is intensified, if possible, by the 
place it occupies, instead of the noble 
work of America’s greatest sculptor, 
full of eloquence and prophecy, look- 
ing down trom that magnificent dome 
upon the teeming millions of our 
great land, where not a single fettered 
slave can now be seen. In spite of 


this blasting of his dearest hopes the 
strong man went steadily on and pro- 
duced a great amount of work of the 


very highest order. He did not be- 
come an echo of his fermer self, nor 
dwindle into an imitator. He was 
still Lear, though out on the moor 
and under the pelting storm. Among 
other productions of these years there 
is now in the Corcoran gallery a very 
exquisite work, the head of a most 
exuberant type of womanhood rising 
out of a bed of acanthus leaves. This 
gained many admirers and there were 
many demands for its reproduction. 
“Eve Disconsolate” made its appear- 
ance at this time, and was by many 
regarded superior to “Eve before the 
Fall.” 

Among other noble qualities of this 
altogether noble man was a great ca- 
pacity for friendship. The attach- 
ment between himself and William 
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Cullen Bryant, not to mention his 
relations to scores of other men, was 
like that between two college boys; 
and it was only broken by death. 
Powers passed the last years of his 
life in the midst of the most delightful 
surroundings. On opposite sides of 
one of the most charming avenues 
of Florence, and near each other, he 
and Hawthorne had their quiet villas ; 
and many were the hours these two 
remarkable men spent in each other's 
society. Adjoining his villa, Powers 
planted a garden, wherein he culti- 
vated many varieties of American 
shrubs and flowers, which he taught 
his children to love before any of the 
native kinds which bloomed in such 
profusion about them. The Powers 
villa was the centre of a brilliant social 
circle. Here the Hawthornes and 
the Brownings were frequent visitors, 
while such men as Edward Everett, 
Longfellow, George S. Hillard and 
Bayard Taylor found a most cordial 
welcome. 

When he had filled out the full term 
of life allotted to man, he died, and 
they laid him to rest in the little Prot- 
estant cemetery, on the banks of the 
Arno, in the companionship of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, Theodore Parker and 
Mrs. Browning. It had been fifty and 
five years since the boy Hiram, taking 
his mother by the hand, led her to the 
top of the hill in the rear of their 
woodland home the night before they 
left it, that together they might have 
one more look at the beautiful valley 
below them before starting for their 
long journey into the unknown West. 
3ut those years had been long enough 
to enable the genius of that forest- 
born boy to bridge over the chasm of 
twenty-three hundred years and link 
hands with Phidias; and to-day that 
little hilltop above the village of 
Woodstock nods to the Acropolis at 
Athens. 
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By Andrew Comstock McKenzie. 


N one of the private rooms of the 
| hospital the Colonel lay, quiet and 

motionless, while his mind was 
groping its way back to conscious- 
ness from out the oblivion of ether. 
The odor of the ether filling both 
room and narrow hall insinuated it- 
self into other rooms, oppressing the 
sick as if death had breathed on them. 
Those who had passed the ordeal of 
the operating table sighed, while 
those who were soon to face the trial 
shivered; for both recognized the 
odor as terror’s favorite perfume. 
But the Colonel knew none of these 
things. 

The Colonel was a brave young 
man, very brave and very young to be 
a colonel; but his face was losing its 
boyishness as he emerged from the 
peace of his deep sleep, and the lines 
that reveal earnestness and streneth 
were becoming marked again. The 
newspapers had found material for 
editorials in the Colonel, in which 
they had pointed to him as an exam- 
ple of the typical American patriot, 
because he had left wealth, social posi- 
tion and rising fame in his profession 
to fight for his country. But the 
Colonel did not remember these 
things now. His mind struggled hard 
to tell him what had happened; but 
the ether kept saying “hush” to mem- 
ory. He was greatly bewildered. He 
remembered his charging up the hill 
under the blazing Cuban sun, his 
shouting and his gasping for breath, 
and the glare in his eyes as a shell 
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had burst before his face. But surely 
that was over. His mind pushed 
back the drug still farther. He re- 
membered the blackness of uncon- 
sciousness and the still more terrible 
darkness that awaited his return to 
life, not seriously wounded, but blind. 
“And this too is past,” he thought in 
his bewilderment; but his heart be- 
gan to tremble. Memory marched 
on, telling him of the coming of his 
best friend, young Dr. Romer, who 
took him back to a famous hospital. 
Yes, now he knew where he was; he 
was in the hospital. They must have 
operated on his eyes; and this dul- 
ness was the effect of the ether. They 
had removed a tiny splinter of the 
shell, and now it was over; at last he 
was to see again, to break through the 
darkness so full of dread to a man who 
has planned great things for his life. 
In the light once more, he would live 
his life, a strong man among men,— 
had the doctors not said so! His 
heart trembled again. Had not the 
doctors been evasive, as if there might 
be something else besides that tiny 
splinter of shell? The Colonel real- 
ized that he was lying in his room 
once more, and that what was to be, 
either light or night for him, had been 
decided. He alone did not know. 
The bandages over his eyes became 
a great weight ; he longed to tear them 
away and force the truth. 

There was little sound in the room. 
The Colonel lay quietly on a white 
iron bedstead that was ornamented 
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with shining brass knobs at its four 
corners. A grave faced surgeon sat 
beside the bed, noting with light 
touch the fluctuations of the Colonel’s 
pulse. The young resident physician, 
clad in snowy duck, leaned over the 
chief's shoulder, eagerly watching a 
case of such peculiar interest. He 
held an open notebook and poised a 
pencil, ready to write the instructions 
of the great doctor. Directly at the 
foot of the bed, her shapely hands 
resting lightly on its iron frame, 
stood the nurse detailed to “special” 
the case. The light was dim, but the 
room was not dark. Twice the Col- 
onel fought back the dread that swept 
over him in waves of sheer terror; 
then he pushed up the bandages with 
a motion so quick and so unexpected 
that the surgeon at his side could not 
prevent him. 

For a second, intense pain tore at 
his eyes; a glare of light,—and he 
saw. He looked straight before him, 
and saw a girl. She wore the dainty 
pink gown and the snowy linen of a 
trained nurse. A little white cap sat 
lightly on her head, a fitting coronet 
for those who are of the royalty of 
kind hearts. She bore herself in her 
youth and grace like one quietly self- 
reliant and fearless, not so much with 
pride, but more as if life had been 
stripped of all dread for her. The 
serenity of her face was full of the 
tender, helpful compassion that thos 
who have grown strong through suf- 
fering feel for those who are still 
passing through deep waters. For an 
instant only the Colonel saw this 
beautiful, compassionate woman gaze 
down at him from out a frame of 
flame that left her unharmed, but 
darted spears of fire into his tortured 
eyes. The brass knobs on the corner 
of the bed became blazing suns, shed- 
ding a gentle radiance on the graceful 
girl, but glaring savagely at him. In 
another instant the blackness shut 
down, and he knew he was blind. 
Light had been as momentary as a 
flash of lightning. 

The doctor hastily replaced the 


bandages. ‘Come, come, Colonel, 
this won’t do at all,” he said warn- 
ingly. “You must not touch the ban- 
dages on any account. You are mak- 
ing bad matters worse.” 

The Colonel made no sound, but 
fought hard with heaving chest to re- 
gain his self-control. At last he 
spoke in a half whisper: 

“T saw, doctor, I did see. It was 
only for a moment; like a flash it 
went. I saw’—he paused as if dis- 
mayed by the tremble in his voice— 
“IT saw a girl.” He drew a deep 
breath, lost his self-control, and cried 
out piteously: “But now I am blind.” 

“You are shaken by pain, and 
things seem worse than they are,” re- 
plied the doctor in his strong, cheery 
voice. “We shall soon stop that in- 
tense suffering. Meanwhile, we are 
going to hand you over to the special 
charge of Miss Nevins, who is a very 
famous nurse indeed. It must have 
been Miss Nevins whom you saw. 
Let me tell you, Colonel, you are a 
very fortunate sick man.” 

In the bewilderment of his pain, the 
Colonel hardly noticed the prick as of 
a needle being thrust into his arm; 
but so weak was he that almost im- 
mediately a tightening about his jaws 
and a numbness in his cheeks her- 
alded the approaching relief of mor- 
phia. In the apathy of despair, he 
surrendered to the drug, and scarcely 
noticed that the three had left the 
room. 

In the Resident’s office the three 
held a conference. The cheerfulness 
had left the voice of the surgeon now. 
“IT fear we have witnessed the death 
struggle of the optic nerve,” he said 
sadly. “The removal of the splinter 
was of small account. The best we 
can do is to mitigate his agony with 
morphia and reduce the inflammation 
by ice compresses. That will all be 
over in a couple of weeks; but he will 
never see again. Watch him very 
carefully, Miss Nevins. His nerves 
are shattered by pain; and this is a 
terrible thing for any man to face. 
Poor fellow,—poor fellow,—life had 
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seemed to have so much in store for 
him!” 

“Is there absolutely no _ hope, 
then?” asked the nurse softly. 

The famous doctor shook his head. 
“T dare not say there is any hope,” he 
replied. “It is a remote possibility 
that the nerve has been paralyzed in- 
stead of killed; but it amounts to the 
same thing. I once read of a case 
where the great nervous stimulant of a 
supreme emotion caused life to return 
to a paralyzed optic nerve after years 
had been spent in building up the 
general nervous system; but in all my 
long experience I never met with a 
similar case. Of course, you will 
have a night assistant; but I rely on 
you to accomplish the one result we 
may hope for—by careful nursing to 
restore to the Colonel the physical 
health that will enable him to face the 
horror of being blind for life. Much 
depends on you, Miss Nevins; the 
surgeon can do no more.” 


The Colonel does not like to recall 
the first two weeks that followed the 
operation on his eyes. In anguish of 
body and mind, deprived of self-con- 
trol by shattered nerves, he gladly wel- 
comed the prick of the hypodermic 
needle, and delivered himself without 
a struggle to the power of morphia. 
For days he seemed to be wandering 
on and on, fainting with weariness, 
but never resting. His rough path 
led him through dark places; some- 
times through caves, in which waves 
pursued him over great rocks, thun- 
dering at him as he fled from them. 
Sometimes he passed through black 
canons where close on each side cliffs 
rose sheer and overhanging, while 
demons clamored about him in the 
dark. But through all his delirium 
the figure of the beautiful woman, 
framed in fire as he had seen it in his 
single second of sight, hovered high 
over him and looked down upon him 
with infinite compassion. Through all 
his terror he gazed upward to the 
shining figure as his only hope. Some- 
times he was vaguely conscious of a 


firm little hand being pressed to his 
hot temples, followed by a coolness 
which soothed the fire in his eyes; for 
his eyes ever burned, as if live coals 
had been bound into his head. At such 
times the clamor ceased; but these 
respites were brief. Days dragged 
by, and the pain passed reluctantly. 
Gradually the Colonel came to himself 
again, knew he was blind for life, 
knew it and faced it. A wonderful 
sight was revealed to the special 
nurse. She-saw a brave man, de- 
prived of all physical means of en- 
durance, fight mightily against black 
lespair, fight it and conquer it; not by 
reviving hope, for there was no room 
for hope, but by sheer force of man- 
hood. Such battles are not won in a 
day. It was a fight of weeks; but 
each day the special nurse watched 
the Colonel march a little farther into 
victory. 

To the Colonel the special nurse 
was the only one who walked with 
him in his world of darkness. He 
could not bear that even his chum, 
Dr. Romer, should see him yet; and 
he dreaded the daily call of the Resi- 
dent. He began to rely upon the 
special nurse more and more. He lis- 
tened eagerly for the quick, buoyant 
step. Even the rustle of her skirts 
was recognized by him. He learned, 
in a blind man’s way, to make up for 
his inability to see the expression on 
her face by studying the intonations of 
her voice. For hours at a time he 
imagined how her face would look 
with each change in her voice. The 
memory of her beauty was ever vivid 
to him, as if burnt into his brain. By 
questioning her, he learned to inter- 
pret the sounds of hospital life about 
him: the hurrying of doctors and 
nurses; the cheerful “Good morning, 
doctor,” of convalescence; the moan- 


ing cry of those in great pain; the rat- 
tle of the rolling table on which pa- 
tients were wheeled to the operating 
room, some with, reckless laughs, 
others with sobs; and the profound 
silence in which they were wheeled 
back to their beds. The special 
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nurse knew all about them, and the 
Colonel listened with kind interest as 
she told him of the progress or decline 
of neighboring patients. 

“Miss Nevins,” he said one day, 
“my room seems always full of the 
odor of flowers. Do I have many 
flowers sent me?” 

“More than I can well manage,” 
she replied lightly. “You may be 
sure your friends have not forgotten 
you. Here, too, is a pile of telegrams 
and letters, increasing daily.” 

“The beauty of roses is no longer 
for me,” said the Colonel, a little bit- 
terness creeping into his voice. 
“Please ask the other nurses to dis- 
tribute the flowers among the wards, 
where the roses will not fade in vain.” 

So she became the eyes by which he 
saw the sick in the wards; and by her 
hands he did many kindly deeds. A 
few days later she persuaded him to let 
herreadhim the pile of letters and tele- 
grams. She felt herself grow proud 
and happy in noting how the world 
held in love and respect the blind man 
who was her special charge. Little 
by little he dictated many letters to 
her ; she would not hear of sending for 
a secretary; and it hurt her, too, to 
write down the resignations from 
clubs and important organizations in 
which he held high place, though the 
Colonel dictated the resignations in a 
calm, even voice. But his voice 
shook a little when, last of all, he dic- 
tated his resignation from the bar 
association. 

“It was my ambition to be a great 
jurist some day,” he said, pathetically. 
“T think now I shall retreat to a ram- 
bling old country place I own on the 
Hudson. I'll bother people as little 
as possible after I leave here.” He 
stopped as if troubled by the thought 
of leaving the hospital, then added, 
“Fortunately I have plenty of money 
and can always hire attendants. No 
one need be burdened by my useless 
presence. I have only a sister, and 
she is married, so that I can easily 
step aside from the path of all. I 
shall be in no one’s way at any rate.” 
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The nurse reached for words to help 
him, but she could find none. He 
seemed to stand quite alone in the 
strength of self-renunciation. 

At first the Colonel was bitterly 
humiliated by the practical difficulties 
which arose from his blindness. Each 
morning after he became strong 
enough to be propped up by pillows, 
he insisted on bathing his face and 
hands without assistance; but he 
spilled the water and made such a 
failure of it that one day the special 
nurse took the sponge from him with 
a jolly little laugh and bathed his face 
for him. He blushed hotly at the 
humiliation of his helplessness: but 
soon he found a peculiar pleasure in 
the deft touch of her hands,—it had 
for him the comfort of a caress. So, 
too, when he had been promvuted to 
“house diet,” he made such a mess of 
fumbling among the dishes that Miss 
Nevins took knife and fork from him, 
and hereafter she herself fed him, with 
many a laugh and merry word of 
warning to take away the sting of his 
helplessness. 

One morning, about six weeks after 
the operation on his eyes, the Colonel 
heard Miss Nevins coming down the 
hall with a step that sadly lacked her 
usual buoyancy. Her morning greet- 
ing did not have the customary cheer- 
fulness, and the Colonel, with the 
quick perception that was coming to 
him, knew the expression on her face 
was sad. As the morning passed, he 
himself grew much troubled, feeling 
sure the special nurse was of heavy 
heart. She sat close beside his 
bed reading to him some of the 
new literature they were exploring 
together, when he interrupted her 
saying: 

“Miss Nevins, I am sorry you are 
troubled. I cannot help noticing it 
in your voice. You have helped me 
much. Cannot I help your” He 
groped about till he found her 
hand, and began stroking it lightly. 
There was silence for a while; then 
the special nurse said in a low 
voice: 
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“My brother died on this day three 
years ago. He and I were all that 
remained of our family. We lived to- 
gether in the old house at Baltimore, 
and were very dear to each other. 
He was studying to be a physician, 
and all the enthusiasm of his life was 
centred in his studies. His interests 
were my interests. I used to write 
out his lecture notes and read to him 
when his head ached. He was not 
strong,—and he died. He died three 
years ago to-day. I could not bear to 
go into society again, and it seemed 
to me I would please Ralph better if 
I carried out in some way the work 
he planned to do. So I entered the 
training school of the hospital and put 
all my life into being the best and 
most skilful nurse possible, as Ralph 
would have tried to be the best doctor 
possible. In this way I have found 
peace ;—but the old pain comes back 
sometimes.” 

The Colonel heard tears in her 
voice. He kept on stroking her hand, 
and searched his heart for some com- 
fort to give to the woman who so 
often had comforted him. Search as 
he would, he could find no words, but 
he raised her hand and kissed it with 
infinite pity. She sat in silence for a 
few moments, then resumed her read- 
ing. She had understood what he 
meant, and in some way it brought 
peace to her once more. 


“T’ve a letter from Dr. Romer,” 
said the special nurse one morning 
after she had finisned reading the 
Colonel his own mail. 

“For you?” asked the Colonel, 
somewhat amazed. “Do you know 
Bob Romer?” 

“T knew him years ago in Balti- 
more,” she replied, with a tone he had 
never noted in her voice before. “He 
was a friend of Ralph’s at Johns Hop- 
kins, and somehow we were together 
a good deal. He was a good friend, 
too; but we have not seen each other 
much since Ralph died. Now he 
writes to me to intercede for him with 
you. He wants to see you very much. 
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Are you sure, Colonel, you are quite 
fair to him? Shall I write you will 
let him come?” 

“Write Bob to come and see both 
his old friends,” said the Colonel, 
heartily. 

The young doctor came, and kept 
coming day after day. After the 
shrinking from the first meeting was 
over, the Colonel gladly welcomed his 
visits. Their daily greeting was sim- 
ply a clasp of the hand, and no refer- 
ence was made to the Colonel’s blind- 
ness, till the Colonel himself opened 
the subject. Then it was Bob, not 
the Colonel, who broke down and 
cried. 

There was a third one in the friend- 
ship, however, for the Colonel would 
never hear of Miss Nevins leaving 
when Dr. Romer came. “I'll be the 
silent partner,” the Colonel would 
say, as he lay listening t> the bright, 
happy chatter that went on between 
Bob and the special nurse, and notic- 
ing the little vibrations of happiness 
that crept into her voice when she 
talked to his friend. No reference 
had yet been made to the future, the 
subject being avoided by tacit agree- 
ment. One night, however, when 
the two were alone, Dr. Romer 
seated himself on the edge of the 
Colonel’s bed and said with sofne 
hesitation: 

“John, old man, I’ve something to 
tell you that will please you, I think. 
It is about Miss Nevins. I knew her 
in Baltimore and loved her.” The 
Colonel felt his heart sink strangely. 
“T think she was beginning to love 
me, too, when her brother’s death 
made such a crash in her life. Now 
we have come together again, and I 
find myself caring for her more than 
ever. John, I am going to ask her 
again to-night,—and I think she will 
say yes this time.” 

Bob waited long for some reply 
from the Colonel. 

“T, too, think she will say yes,” said 
the Colonel, very gently. “She is a 
noble woman, Bob, and you must 
make her very happy. Now you want 
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to hurry away and leave me to a little 
nap.” 

To a little nap! The Colonel felt 
the bitterness of death grip his heart. 
At last, he knew he loved the special 
nurse, with such a masterful, passion- 
ate love that every word of Dr. 
Romer’s had racked his soul. He be- 
gan to think what the darkness of his 
life would be without her loving com- 
radeship and her gentle ministrations. 
The source of his new hope in life had 
been in her alone, and his new cour- 
age had come from this one woman. 
She was all that he had, the one 
thing fatehad givenhimtocompensate 
for the loss of all that makes life a joy. 
He had not realized it till he found 
she was going to be the wife of Dr. 
Romer. He hated his old friend, and 
was ashamed of his hate. All he 
could remember was that Bob was 
tearing from him the one treasure 
that made his poor blind life endur- 
able. 

The Resident, on his nightly 
rounds, found the Colonel! suffering 
intensely, and was puzzled. “It is my 
eyes,” cried the Colonel. “Tt is all 
because of my blindness.” To the 
Colonel then came the remembrance 
of the relief which morphia gave to 
troubled hearts, and he begged the 
young physician till he produced the 
little instrument that pricks like a 
needle. 

The Colonel slept, and as he slept 
he dreamed. Again he seemed wan- 
dering along a wild path. Behind 
him lay the gloom of a deep cafion; 
but his road was now easier, and the 
night was breaking into day. Before 
him the road forked, one way leading 
up to a smiling land, the other into 
a cave of night blacker than he had 
passed through. But he had no fear, 
for the compassionate woman had 
come down from the frame of flames 
and was gently cuiding him towards 
the road which led to the fair land. 
But when thev came to the dividing 
of the two wavs, he saw Dr. Romer 
standing a little way up the sunny 
slope, holding out his arms to the 
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woman who guided the Colonel. She 
still held the Colonel’s hand, but she 
looked lovingly toward Dr. Romer’s 
outstretched arms as he stood there 
so strong and confident in the light. 
The Colonel glanced down at himself 
and saw he was but a poor, broken 
thing. So he let go the hand of his 
dear guide and walked wearily down 
the other road, into a blackness more 
dense than had shut down on him 
before. 

The next morning, the special 
nurse, looking down at the Colonel’s 
face, was shocked by its pallor and its 
lines of suffering. 

“What has happened, Colonel?” 
she cried sorrowfully. “Tell me all 
about it. Let me help you.” 

To the Colonel’s amazement, he 
heard his own voice speaking. It was 
as if his heart disregarded his will and 
spoke in a voice of its own. “Yes, 
I will tell you; but you cannot help 
me,” he said dully. “I, a blind man, 


broken of body, condemned to perpet- 


ual night, have discovered that I love 
you with such a mighty love that my 
heart is breaking with the pain of 
knowing I can never have you for my 
dear comrade, never win you for my 
sweet wife. When all that made life 
worth living was torn from me in a 
second, you came through the dark 
to me, and hope, deprived of all other 
resting place, settled on you. I could 
not have prevented it, had I under- 
stood. A man cannot stop the beat- 
ing of his heart. But I ought to have 
realized from the first that no man 
should think of involving the life of 
a woman like you in his own black 
misfortune. I should have wunder- 
stood from the first that happiness for 
your proud nature could come only 
from loving a man with a proud fu- 
ture, like Dr. Romer. He told me all 
about it; and then only did I realize 
how desperately [ had clung to your 
hand. We shall soon come to the 
parting of our ways. It will be years 
before I can meet you as Bob’s wife 
without a heartache so bitter that I 
dare not provoke it. The very 
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thought of it is torture, for mine is a 
great, passionate love. Dreary in- 
deed is the life I must lead in dark- 
ness and alone.” 

There was no more struggle left in 
the Colonel’s nature. He spoke with 
dull apathy, expecting no answer, 
awaiting no movement; but a white 
arm stole around: his neck, a breath 
fluttered on his cheek, and warm lips 
were pressed to his own. 


“Colonel, my Colonel,” he heard 


half whispered in his ear, “if you walk 
alone, you will break both our hearts. 
Where you go, I will go, and even the 
night shall be bright about us. 
me always be your comrade. 


Let 
Let me 
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find my happiness in the shelter of 
your great heart.” 

A tide of sudden joy rushed over 
the blind man. At the same instant, 
fierce pain tore at his eyes. A light 
glared in upon him, and—he saw 
again. He saw the sweet face of his 
former vision, now glowing with a 
great love, flaming in cheeks and lips, 
shining in beautiful eyes. The light 
grew softer and steadier, never to fail 
the Colonel again, never again to hide 
from him the face of the special nurse. 
So the great surgeon found at last a 
case where a supreme moment revivi- 
fied a paralyzed nerve. But the 
Colonel called it a miracle of love. 
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KINSMEN OF THE FEATHERED 


HAND. 


By William Sloane Kennedy. 


DART AND ZIP. 


was fastened to an 

apple-tree branch that 

swung four feet five 

inches from the 
ground—that hum- 

ming-bird’s nest dis- 

covered on the tenth 

of July by the mowers in the 
old orchard near my home. The 
branch was smaller in diameter than 
one’s little finger, so that the bottom 
of the inch-broad nest had to be built 
out with a bevel. The young birds 
had come into life no bigger than 
peas; but their increasing weight as 
they grew gradually crushed the nest 
down. Before this, it was a very 
pretty article of procreant cradle and 
pendent bed,—a little hollow tower, 
gray exteriorly, with a mottling of 
lichens that were glued to it by hum- 
ming-bird glue. This tower, or 
chased cup, was made of yellowish 
plant down, the walls so thin and flex- 
ible that it seemed as if the least mo- 
tion of the young would burst them, 


yet so tenacious that they bore not 
only the weight of the mature young, 
but also that of the mother whenever 
she alighted to feed her callow coup- 
let.* 

I first saw my apple-tree nest and 
young the day after the mowers dis- 
covered them, when the brood was 
about two weeks old. Such a pretty 
poem—the little cradle swaying with 
the slightest breeze there in its am- 
bush of green leaves, so hard at first 
to distinguish from the gray limb on 
which it was placed, yet when found 
making one quite nervous over its 
exposed position. What a picture of 
innocence and trust those helpless 
mites presented, knowing not how or 
why they had come into existence, 
yet confident that that winged some- 
thing would punctually come to feed 
them when they were hungry—a fine 
lesson to man in faith and courage! 
“Not such a great matter after all, to 
get born and to live,” they seemed 

* A friend tells me of a humming-bird’s nest found in 
Martha’s Vineyard, about which, as if with the idea of 


strengthening it, the mother bird had woven cobwebs, 
placing them over the lichens. 
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to imply; “plenty of food; what fun 
life is!’ These fellows had fawn-col- 
ored throats and white-tipped tails; 
backs gray-mottled; bills black, slen- 
der and sharp, and about three-fourths 
of an inch long. After each feeding 
by the mother, the stronger of the 
two, whom we will call Dart, would 
rise in the nest a little and vibrate his 
wings. Of course when you see the 
mother raise herself to her full height, 
standing on her tiptoes, and plunge 
that long dagger of her bill into the 
throats of her progeny, you have a 
queer feeling that she will surely this 
time punch a hole clear through them. 
But the fond creature probably never 
gives them the least annoyance. Her 
very object in stretching herself so 
high up is to avoid hurting them. 

In four days the birds had grown 
so large—being no longer in the nest 
but perched on it and extending over 
it on each side—that the mother-bird 
found no foothold, and had to feed 
them while in the act of hovering—a 
dainty act. As I lay on my back, re- 


clining against a bunch of hay not far 
off, never taking my eyes from the 


nest, I would enjoy the apparent 
magic of the mother’s appearance. 
She seemed to come suddenly as if out 
of vacancy, and hover a moment be- 
fore the nest with vibrations so swift 
that the wings looked like transparent 
gray gauze. Occasionally during her 
absence the young would thrust out 
their long slender white tongues, like 
white threads. Otherwise they were 
as motionless as if carved in agate, 
hardly winking their eves, and cud- 
dled down in the nest with only their 
heads above the rim, the black bills 
looking just like little twigs of the 
tree. This immobility is partly for 
protection’s sake, and is the habit of 
most nestlings. 

The female feeds her progeny only 
about once in a half-hour when they 
are very young, but oftener when they 
are ready to fly. The first time she 
spied me, she eved me anxiously be- 
fore alighting on the nest (T was some 
two rods away, on my back, with a 
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opera glass at my eye); then, after she 
had fed her children, ske turned, as 
much as to say, “I’ve had you in mind 
all through, old fellow,” and flew 
straight and swift as a bullet at my 
eyes, to see if she could frighten me 
away. [Being protected by the glass, 
I moved not a muscle. This satisfied 
her that I was not in her secret. She 
alighted on a dry branch above my 
head, and after preening her feathers 
a moment (I thought she looked 
hard-worked with her three. or four 
weeks of child rearing), she darted off 
above the apple-tree tops in search of 
more supplies. 

Even in two days after I found 
them both Dart and Zip had lost some 
of their infantine sleepiness, and, 
whereas only three days before they 
were perfectly gray in tint, they now 
showed on their backs the green me- 
tallic lustre that the old birds have. 
Neither of them, however, up to the 
time of leaving the nest, showed any 
sign of a ruby throat. This was no 
indication that they were both fe- 
males: for the voung male does not 
acquire his claret throat for quite a 
while after graduation from the cra- 
dle. 

Both Dart and Zip were whollv 
fearless of visitors, allowing *a friend 
and myself to stroke their backs and 
chuck them gently under the chin. 
The only sign of fear they showed 
was when some twigs were being 
broken off to give another friend with 
a camera a better chance to take their 
pictures. 

On July 14 T got up at 3.50 A. M., 
hoping to catch the female bird perch- 
ing near the nest. How foolish for a 
naked animal who has to get all his 
feathers on before starting, and totter 
along on his mummied claws, to think 
of getting ahead of one who is alwavs 
dressed and winged like the lightnine! 
Of course she was up and gone.—hut 
soon appeared, at 4.15, with two nlates 
of insect bread and two cuns of nec- 
tar coffee for her darlines’ hreakfast 
The previous night had heen one of 
very high wind—a midsummer gale, 
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in fact,—that everywhere broke down 
trees and strewed the earth with 
leaves and branches; clouds were low- 
ering, the south wind was still fitfully 
spitting rain upon the green earth, 
and all conditions were dismal and 
scary for small birds. But our foster- 
lings, our tropic pets, were riding out 
the storm in fine style on their pitch- 
ing bough, and seemed in a sleepy 
way to be enjoying the fun. Their 
claws were so firmly fastened into the 
nest that it would come to pieces 
sooner than they would let go their 
hold, as I proved by trial. They sat 
with their heads to the wind, so as 
not to have their feathers ruffled, and 
rode out the gale like stanch little 
cock-boats anchored on a stormy sea. 
Moreover, the mother had chosen a 
sheltered situation, apparently with 
instinctive provision for this very con- 
tingency of high wind. 

You could see the gradual growth 
of their perceptive powers. On July 
11 they showed none at all, but 
crouched there like little sphinxes and 


let the black ants and mosquitoes 


crawl over them. But by the four- 
teenth one had developed so rapidly 
that he tried to insert his bill into a 
sweet-pea blossom held up to him; 
and the*next day both birds peeped 
over the nest-edge very curiously at 
the tiny spiders which I in vain tried 
to make them eat. On this day Dart 
was seen by my friend preening his 
feathers so vigorously that he fell 
over on his side. He showed little ob- 
jection when she held him in her hand 
for a spell; but Zip would not unclasp 
his claws. The next day, the six- 
teenth, I too must, forsooth, try the 
experiment of lifting Dart from the 
nest. But he was more mature, and 
of course my masculine touch was 
not so gentle as the lady’s, and, after 
buzzing rebelliously for a second in 
my closed hand, lo and behold! he 
whirred away up into the apple-tree 
top, where he perched on weak tod- 
dling legs, but soon began flying 
about, to try his wings, and finally 
settled on the tiptop of the sunny side 
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of the tree. An observer two hours 
afterward found that Zip, feeling 
lonely, had also mustered up courage 
to try his wings in the azure. Both 
were seen feeding from the bill of the 
parent bird in their natal tree. Ina 
few days our just now helpless pets 
would have wing power for a thou- 
sand-mile whiz to the South! 

Now, these birds had been closelv 
watched for a week, every day and 
almost every hour of the day; and not 
once had the male bird been seen. I 
have nothing new to present which 
will throw any light on this mystery, 
which has been so well discussed by 
Bradford Torrey—one of the first 
authorities in the world on the habits 
of the ruby-throat. I personally think, 
however, that the male ruby-throat 
keeps away from the nest for the same 
reason that brilliantly colored males 
of other species do,—e. g., tanagers, 
indigo buntings and blue grosbeaks. 
He is an absentee for prudential 
reasons: his bright dress would at- 
tract enemies to the nest. It must be 
remembered that ruby-throat is only 
one out of four hundred or so species 
of tropic hummers, and that the coats 
of the males of most of these flving 
toys of nature are far more brilliant 
even than his,—unspeakably dazzling. 
glowing as if dipped in the solar spec- 
trum, or in fiery vapors of molten 
sapphires, rubies and emeralds, shift- 
ing lustres that almost pain the eye 
with their metallic sheen. Th'nk of 
the emerald scales on the breas* of the 
Berylline humming-bird of Guate- 
mala; or the changeable violet-purple 
frontlet of the White-tailed Sabre- 
wing; or the vivid green of the Black 
Cap of Jamaica (its long feather- 
stemmed tail making it 1 ok like an 
emperor moth or a bird of paradise in 
miniature); look at the dark-crimson 
plush of the Purple-breasted Carib of 
the West Indies, the old-gold sheen 
of Venezuela’s purple-headed Chrys- 
olampis, or the flashing w'ne-colored 
throat of the Amethyst hummer of 
Brazil. It would never do for these 
fellows to be seen near the nest of 
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their mates. In this case, by the slow 
process of natural selection, those 
husbands most neglectful of the usual 
domestic duties have proved the fittest 
to survive!—the exact converse of the 
case of most other species of animals. 

I believe I established the curious 
fact that (at least when the young are 
two weeks old, so that the nest is 
filled to overflowing by them) the 
mother does not perch near by at 
night. Twice I visited the nest at 
dark. On the twelfth, coming at 
7.15, I kept watch incessantly for 
three-quarters of an hour, until it 
grew so dark I could not see the 
young when four feet from the 
nest: no mother-bird appeared. The 
same was true on the fifteenth. I 
should say it was pretty likely that 
Mrs. Ruby, tired out with her long 
day’s work, had gone to join her 
patient husband on his lonely perch, 
—supposably, Mr. Torrey guesses, a 
half-mile or more away. She stayed 


by him for company’s sake, knowing 
that her chits were as safe in their 


nest as if she had been by, and per- 
haps safer. 

All the time this nest was being 
watched, the red-flowering beans on 
one of our porches, a quarter-mile 
from the nest, were being visited 
every hour by eager and industrious 
humming-birds, almost all being fe- 
males, who had three mouths to feed 
instead of one. In three hours, as I 
sat on the porch, I counted ten visits 
from these anxious chirrupers, and 
concluded that the place was one of 
the regular stations on their air-line 
route: “Leave apple-tree station at 
4.30 A. M.—Return via Kennedy’s 
red-flowered porch at 4.50.—Stop at 
Howells’s Japan honeysuckle flag sta- 
tion, when yellow-and-white signal is 
displayed—Reach apple-tree at 5 
A.M.” So far from not alighting, the 
females that I saw alighted whenever 
they got a chance,—on the beanstalks, 
bean leaves and stems, strings sup- 
porting the same, etc. When hover- 
ing or flying, their tiny black feet are 
tucked up under the breast-feathers, 
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so as to be almost invisible. They 
seemed to like to rest those marvel- 
lous wings for three or four seconds 
at a time, and would simply sit and do 
so. They were quite curious about 
some ripe cherries cooking over a 
lamp under the vines, and would 
hover over them a moment, evidently 
liking their fragrance. Anon comes a 
female with a fierce individuality of 
energy. She wants it understood that 
she has children to feed. She does 
not, like the rest, try a few blossoms 
and then, at sight of me, fly off, but 
assails every blossom, outside the 
porch and inside, at top and bottom of 
vines. Now she starts back nervously 
as a honey-bee and she encounter 
each other at the crimson door of a 
blossom, then recovers herself with a 
little hysterical squeal, as if to say, 
“Gracious! nothing but a honey-bee 
after all!” and dives into a clump of 
leaves, dislodging a cluster of dia- 
mond drops left there by the shower 
just passed. How easy the permanent 
taming of these sylphs would be is 
shown in the delightful narrative of 
Webber, who had them so familiar 
that they would come at call from the 
trees and sip sugar-water from a cup 
held in his hand. 

The remarkable thing in the flight 
of humming-birds is that they neither 
soar nor balance—1i. e., tip—their 
wings, nor flap them, as the other 
birds do, but whiz through the air 
almost on a level course or in long 
curves. Contrast an eagle’s laborious 
getting under way—the long prepar- 
atory run and heavy wing flapping 
and his subsequent majestic soaring 
—with the dart of the humming-bird. 
It is hard to realize that the ostrich 
and the extinct moa belong to the 
same order of animals as Colubris. 


SHREWD BUILDERS IN BUTTERNUT 
SUITS. 


Having learned from a friend of a 
nesting-place of the pretty little long- 
billed marsh wrens, and curious to 
inspect the housekeeping of these 
multi-domiciled lake-dwellers, I sal- 
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lied forth one hot sunny morning in 
May, with rubber boots, opera glass 
and note-book, to see if they could be 
found. Entering the great marsh, I 
scared a robin from her nest, cosily 
hid in a clump of maple sprouts, ad- 
mired the courage of a Carolina 
mimic (catbird), who stuck to her 
place until I could have put my hand 
on her (she had woven into her nest 
pieces of paper bag and twined about 
it a cast snake-skin), and was reluc- 
tantly crushing under foot the deli- 
ciously scented white violets (/ancco- 
lata) with which the oozy ground was 
snowed over, when suddenly upon 
reaching a stretch of more watery 
ground covered with young bulrushes 
—hark! There it is—the marsh 
wren’s song! You feel the bird-stu- 
dent’s thrill of pleasure when first he 
hears a new note in the fields. 

This butternut-colored chap of the 
marshes and cat-tails has the same 
gay winsome notes as the house 
wren; you would know it to be a 
cousin, yet with a difference. The 
bird manuals have no adequate ac- 
count at all of this dainty song. One 
calls it a harsh chatter! Nuttall says 
he had heard it styled “a sort of 
short, tremulous and hurried warble,” 
but had never himself heard it. Wil- 
liam Brewster thinks the strain ‘less 
musical” than the house wren’s. I 
hardly think so myself, although | 
think both birds are surpassed by the 
English wren; and I listened to that 
bird often during the past summer in 
England. Others speak of the ex- 
plosion of notes of the marsh wren as 


a kind of “cacking” or “crack- 
ling.” Define it rather as a little 
musical alarm-clock call, with a 


prelude and finale of silver-tinkling 
notes like the gurgling of swift 
mountain brook water through nar- 
row channels of stones. Each burst 
of song is flung out with energy, 
the notes rising to their highest pitch 
in the middle, and then dropping off 
into a scattering fusillade of silvery 
tinkles, which, to use another simile, 
seem like the sound of single drops of 
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These 
tinkles sometimes came, at the end, 
at irregular half-second intervals ; and 
occasionally there was a single stray 
after-shot, as if he couldn’t quite get 
over his indignation at the disagreea- 
ble intrusion of that big human am- 


water falling into a cistern. 


phibian in rubber boots. No, he just 
won't stop scolding,—the lovely little 
cinnamon-coated scrap of valor, all 
nervous activity,—now hidden in the 
rushes and now flying out to inspect 
you, head, wings, tail incessantly mov- 
ing, the white throat throbbing con- 
vulsively as he sings, and head and 
bill vibrating with the energy of his 
voice. But whether clinging sidewise 
to a rush or flying about, his tail is 
always comically elevated so far that 
it inclines forward over his back. As 
he shuttles swiftly along, he looks and 
sounds like a little revolving buzz-saw 
or a toy music-box on wings. 

In their flight song they seem, as 
Mr. Chapman well puts it, so full of 
music that “sometimes, like a mine of 
melody, it explodes within them and 
lifts them from the dark recesses of 
the flags up into the air above.” 

On the occasion of my second visit, 
a gentle breeze was blowing. I lay 
down amid the green rushes on what 
seemed the butt-end of a stack of 
marsh grass and reeds, not far from 
cne of the nests. But the little scolds 
at once detected me and grumbled 
away at my least motion. The pair 
were at work on two of their nests, 
which for skill of craftsmanship even 
the Baltimore oriole and the Califor- 
nia bush tit cannot beat. I secured 
two of the last year’s specimens of 
these ball-shaped structures, with the 
bulrushes to which they were at- 
tached; and as they stand before 
me now, surmounting a bookcase, 
near an oriole’s swinging cradle, the 
wren’s domiciles really seem to me to 
show more cunning than the other, 
—and for this reason: the oriole’s 


nest is pretty well open to the sky; 
but the wren’s ball of dry rushes, 
upholstered within so soft with the 
fluffy old-gold down of the bulrush’s 

















head, is all enclosed, except a small 
round hole a little below the centre 
of one side, this entrance-hole being 
overhung by a cunningly contrived 
penthouse, making it almost invisible 
unless you stop to look for it.* The 
weaving and tying of materials are 
about on a par, for skill, with the 
oriole’s nest, and in addition there is 
this concealed entrance, or kind of 
Tlascalan gateway, to the fortress, 
which makes the present writer at 
least award the prize for ingenuity to 
the little marsh dwellers, who learned 
to hang their houses above the water 
when the prehistoric lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland were only a dream of the 
far-off future in Nature’s plan. 

If one did not know the queer habit 
the male long-bills have of construct- 
ing extra, or false, nests while the 
female is at work on the real house in 
which she is to deposit her eggs, he 
would be sure to think he had discov- 
ered a whole colony of nests. Each 
of my two pairs of wrens, in widely 
separated parts of the marsh, had, by 
the eighteenth of May, already built 
five nests each. One of the males 
went on with his work right before 
my face (such sly slipping in and out 
of the rushes!), and I later detected 
the true nest by carefully feeling for 
the eggs, which were there by May 
29. C. J. Maynard says that he in- 
vestigated hundred: of nests of this 
bird in the marshes of Wayland, 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere. He 
became convinced that it is the males 
who make the mock nests. This is my 
experience, too. The mock nests are 
usually left rough and unlined, and 
are flimsier than those of the female; 
but the makers resent any approach 
toward them just as if they contained 
eggs or young. Of course the extra 
nests are of service in confusing ene- 
mies. Bright boys of my acquaint- 
ance always instantly guess their ob- 
ject. Among so many nests the real 
one has a chance of escaping detec- 
tion,—as the real King Henry IV 


_* One of our native mice makes a globular nest with a 
similar opening. 
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“had many marching in his coats’’ to 
give him a better chance of life. 

It almost seemed as if one pair of 
the birds which | had under observa- 
tion tauntingly courted detection for 
one or two of their false nests, for they 
built them within three feet of the 
shore of the marsh, close by a fre- 
quented path. One of these nests was 
soon espied by some fellow, who 
waded into the water and pulled it to 
pieces. Notwithstanding the bird’s 
outward show of resentment when 
their false nests are disturbed, one 
could easily fancy this to be all a 
deep ruse, and hear in imagination a 
sardonic chuckle proceeding from the 
recesses of the swamp, with their 
characteristic | mock-congratulatory 
bows and congées, as if the birds 
wanted to say, “Ha, ha! you think 
you have our real nest. Won't you 
try it again?” 

The habit of building false nests 
must be a godsend to the male wren, 
as it delivers him from the ennui of 
doing nothing but sing and scold dur- 
ing the long wait before the young 
are hatched. These extra nests strike 
one as curiously like children’s play- 
houses. One might compare the 
couvade, or lying-in, of the father 
among certain of the Gascons, Siam- 
ese, Dyaks, etc., when this member 
of the family, after the birth of his 
child, takes to his bed and receives 
the careful attention and nursing 
which should go to the mother. In 
other words, like the male wren, he 
feigns to have performed a function 
pertaining to the female. 

Another pleasant feature of the 
long-bills’ globed beds is that the fe- 
male has ready such a fine shelter 
when it rains, to protect her eggs and 
herself from being chilled. As for the 
peppery, little spitfire male, does he 
scorn such an effeminate thing as 
creeping into one of his own nests in 
a rainstorm? It would be interesting 
to know. 


IN SEARCH OF THE CHAT. 
Having thus disposed of the marsh 
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wrens, I determined, if possible, to 
make the acquaintance of that shy and 
eccentric mock-bird, the  yellow- 
breasted chat, which is very rare in 
eastern Massachusetts. A person who 
was in search of nests for a scientific 
museum in Boston undertook to 
guide me to a haunt of the chats in 
Essex County, not many miles from 
Boston. We met by appointment, he 
gloved and wearing stout canvas 
trousers and carrying a fisherman’s 
wickerwork creel slung over his 
shoulder. After we had threaded 
various devious ways through scrub- 
by land and tangled forest, my guide 
remarked in a low voice, “We must 
speak in whispers from this point on.” 
Presently he said in quick low tones, 
“That’s the chat!” I had heard a 
strange, bell-like whistling, and was at 
once on fire with eagerness. We 
waited a long while, though, before 
the bird would sing again, in the 
mean time having had a visit from a 
dazed young rabbit, who couldn’t be 
induced to consider us in the light of 
enemies (which indeed we were not), 


and came near walking into our 
hands. 

Presently the chat, always provok- 
ingly invisible and _ ventriloquial, 


whistled again, but did not give any 
of his mock-notes, though he seemed 
totakea sardonic pleasure in mocking 
us by keeping out of sight. The cold 
and backward summer had injured 
his temper, I guess. However, I 
caught a glimpse of the pair,—a flash 
of their yellow breasts,—but saw none 
of the male’s queer somersault and 
tumbling antics. Just as we were 
leaving, after a three-hours’ wait, the 
male condescended to give us quite a 
volley of who’s and teaboy’s, or wheo’s 
and whe-oi’s. He would begin with 
five pretty wheo’s, or dog-call whis- 
tles, then give two or three tuts or 
chuts and pips, robin-like. You could 
distinguish occasionally the hoarse 
chuckle of the crow and a pee-ah like 
the jay’s. Again you were reminded 
of the tones of the veery or of the 
great-crested flycatcher. On a subse- 
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quent felonious trip my guide found 
the grass-woven nest of this pair in 
the crotch of a bush in the marsh; but 
eggs and birds were both gone. 

Not satisfied with this experience, I 
sought to have another and fuller. 
Starting in with a two-mile walk at 
4 A. M. of a dewy morning in June, 
so as to catch the five o’clock market- 
men’s train, I was first accosted by a 
jaunty Maryland yellow throat war- 
bler (who had undoubtedly been up 
and about for more than an hour), 
with a “Which way, sir; which way, 
sir?” Being in a great hurry, I re- 
plied to this old acquaintance in his 
own metre, and without turning my 
head, “To Swampscott, to Swamp- 
scott, to Swampscott.” For the green 
bulge of the globe was just turning 
so as to expose to view the sun’s red 
disk, and the windows of a certain 
hideous factory were now touched 
with the soft tints of crimson cathe- 
dral glass. In the fresh exhilarating 
air, meadow larks were piping sweet 
on the one hand of me, and on the 
other hand blackbirds (evidently 
meaning to be satirical on the earliest 
riser in town, proud of his four o’clock 
virtue) were he-he-ing and oh, do see- 
ing; while a loquacious bobolink, 
with every appearance of having es- 
caped from the National Aviarian 
Lunatic Asylum, cried out, “Do you 
per-ceive, sir, that this telegraph wire 
was put up here expressly for me, sir, 
by jinks, jinks, jinks?” Not being 
prepared offhand to argue the point, 
I strode unheeding on, a little farther 
along being again made fun of by the 
loud eldritch laughter of a Carolina 
rail and scolded by the marsh wrens as 
I passed their door. Westward thun- 
dered past me long trains of empty 
cattle cars, going for more carcasses 
of oxen and hogs to keep Europe bru- 
talized to the war-point, and tainting 
the sweet flower-perfumed air with 
their odor of death and filth. Poor 


man!—the king of creation, and yet 
its shame,—aspiring,cunning as a god 
in brain and finger, sweeping the star- 
lit abysms of space with his glasses, 























yet withal a naked, cruel, filthy 
cannibal, cutting the throats of his 
fellow-animals and eating their dead 
bodies for food that only heats his 
blood and makes him sensual and 
brutal! The student of birds, in the 
joyous season of song, the spring, 
finds, somewhat to his astonishment, 
that the ordinary run of his fellow- 
mortals, especially “gigmanity,” be- 
come strangely uninteresting and even 
seem a nuisance, contrasted with the 
delicate songsters and their pure ways. 
Somehow, at such times, the coarse- 
ness and cruelty of men seem more 
in evidence than their virtues, and, as 
some rattling, dust-raising wagon 
goes by, with a staring boor in it, you 
recall with grim satisfaction that caus- 
tic remark of somebody, that the more 
he knew men the more he liked 
dogs. But this mood disappears 
when one gets back into “civilization” 
and the spring bird season lies behind 
him. 

I will say, in brief, that the total 
net result of the second trip in search 
of the elusive chat was a very few new 
notes, directions from a gypsy-moth 
worker where to find a pair of the 
birds nearer home, a badly sprained 
leg, and in the memory certain melo- 
dious echoes of wood thrushes and 
bluebirds heard on the outskirts of a 
noble forest preserve in Beverly. 
Such is the hap of the nature student, 
who must walk many weary miles and 
work and wait and observe, to estab- 
lish with absolute certainty some 
trifling fact and thus raise it to the 
plane of science, thankful if a day add 
but one true observation to his stock 
of knowledge, and prepared to find, as 
he generally does, that even in that he 
has been anticipated by another. 

The gypsy-moth-man’s chat could 
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not be found. I fear that my sketch 
of this bird bears some resemblance 
to the portrait of the author of the 
Junius Letters,—the body of a man 
with a veil drawn across the face. To 
complete my picture, therefore, I am 
fain to supply omissions by a para- 
graph from John Burroughs, who has 
not a very good opinion of this bird. 
He says it often annoyed as well as 
amused him in the woods about 
Washington. It has “a voice like that 
of a jay or a crow that has been to 
school to a robin or an oriole,—a per- 
former sure to arrest your ear and 
sure to elude your eye. There is no 
bird so afraid of being seen, or fonder 
of being heard.” In “Wake Robin,” 
he speaks of its “discordant notes”: 
“Now he barks like a puppy, then 
quacks like a duck, then rattles like a 
kingfisher, then squalls like a fox, 
then caws like a crow, then mews like 
a cat. Now he calls as if to be heard 
a long way off, then changes his key 
as if addressing the spectator... . 
No Frenchman rolls his 7’s so fluently. 
C-r-r-r-r-r,—whrr,—that’s it,—chee,— 
quack, cluck,—yit-yit-yit—now hit it,— 
tr-r-r-r,—when,—caw, caw,—cut, cut, 
—tea-boy,—who, who,—mew, mew— 
and so on till you are tired of listen- 
ing. . . . Sometimes, when a consid- 
erable distance off, he will fly down to 
have a nearer view of you. And such 
a curious, expressive flight,—legs ex- 
tended, head lowered, wings rapidly 
vibrating, the whole action piquant 
and droll.” 

In addition to all his other accom- 
plishments, the chat is a nocturnal 
singer, says Mr. Conrad Abbott, who 
has often heard it singing on a bright 
moonlight night, till twelve o’clock, 
and then beginning again at three- 
thirty in the morning. 
























































WHERE WILLIAM PENN IS BURIED. 


By H. C. Shelley. 


With photographs by the Author. 


KEP in a shady dell, about a 
|) mile and a half from that vil- 
lage of Chalfont St. Giles, 
in which Milton took refuge when the 
plague was raging in London, stands 
the Quaker meeting-house of Jordans. 
Living or dead, no member of the So- 
ciety of Friends could wish to find 
himself in a spot more in harmony 
with the simple tenets of his creed. As 
the meeting-house breaks upon the 
vision through the stately trees by 
which it is surrounded, it seems as if 
one had been vouchsafed a glimpse of 
New England in Old England; it is 
just such a building as was common 
in the New World what time the re- 
ligious refugees of Britain, late in the 
seventeenth century, crossed the seas 
in search of that liberty of conscience 
denied them in the old home. On 
such rude wooden benches as still re- 
main under that red-tiled roof, no rule 
of life and faith would be more seemly 
than that preached by George Fox; 
and than the simple God’s acre which 
fronts the meeting-house there could 
be no fitter resting place in which to 
await in quiet confidence that Day 
which will prove how far that 
creed was in harmony with absolute 
truth. 

For several miles around, this dis- 
trict is rich in memories of the early 
Quakers. Near by was the peaceful 
home of the Penningtons, in which 
Thomas Ellwood was living as tutor, 
and from which William Penn was to 
take his first and most beloved wife. 
General Fleetwood, too, had his resi- 
dence in the neighborhood. The rea- 
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son for this focussing of so many 
Friends within a small area was prob- 
ably the same as that which drove the 
Covenanters of Scotland to seek ref- 
uge on the lonely moors; to-day Jor- 
dans is sufficiently inaccessible, and 
two centuries ago it must have been 
an ideal haven for suspected sectaries. 

More than two hundred years have 
elapsed since Jordans passed into the 
possession of the Society of Friends. 
It owes its name probably to a for- 
gotten owner of the property; for it 
was not from a Jordan, but from one 
William Russell that, in 1671, Thomas 
Ellwood and several others acquired 
the land on behalf of the Society. The 
idea of a meeting-house seems to have 
been an afterthought; it was as a 
burial place simply that Jordans was 
originally purchased. But the meet 
ing-house was not long in following 
for seventeen years later there is au- 
thentic record of its existence. Prob- 
ably some generations have passed 
since regular meetings were held in 
this rude temple ; but twice every year 
—on the fourth Sunday in May and 
the first Thursday in June—set gath- 
erings are held to keep alive the con- 
tinuity of Quaker teaching within 
these walls. 

But it is because of its graves, and 
not on account of its meeting-house, 
that Jordans attracts so many pil- 
grims year by year. For a century 
and a half there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish one mouldering heap from 
another. Here, for example, is the ac- 
count which Mr. William Hepworth 
Dixon, one of Penn’s most competent 
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From the original painting from life at the age of 22, in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


biographers, wrote of his visit to the 
place in 1851: 

“Nothing could be less imposing 
than the graveyard at Jordans: the 
meeting-house is like an old barn in 
appearance, and the field in which the 
illustrious dead repose is not even de- 
cently smoothed. There are no gravel 


walks, no monuments, no mournful 
yews, no cheerful flowers; there is not 
even a stone to mark a spot or to re- 
cord a name. When I visited it with 
my friend, Granville Penn, Esq., 
great-grandson of the State-Founder, 
on the 11th of January this year, we 
had some difficulty in determining the 
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heap under which the great man’s 
ashes lie. Mistakes have occurred be- 
fore now ; and for many years pilgrims 
were shown the wrong grave!” 

With the laudable desire of helping 
pilgrims to pay their devotions at the 
right shrine, Mr. Dixon prepared a 
simple ground plan of the graveyard, 
and the positions of the small head- 
stones which mark the graves to-day 
correspond with that plan to a large 
extent. But there is one important 
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more likely to be that of a Penning- 
ton, a member of that family to which 
William Penn’s first wife belonged. 
The mystery about this particular 
grave makes all the more unmeaning 
the recent attempt to desecrate it. 

It lends a pathetic interest to this 
lonely graveyard to visit it fresh from 
a perusal of Thomas Ellwood’s simple 
autobiography. All those who sleep 
so quietly under these modest head- 
stones figure more or less in_ his 
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exception. It will be seen from one of 
the pictures given with this article 
that the stone nearest to the fence in 
the second row bears the name of 
“John Penn,” whereas in Mr. Dixon’s 
plan that position marks the grave of 
“John Pennington.” It is not easy 
to throw any light on this mistake. 
For instance, it is difficult to see what 
John Penn could be buried under the 
date given, 1746; certainly not the 
grandson who occupied Stoke Park 
and was responsible, in 1799, for that 
ponderous cenotaph to the memory of 
Gray. The grave is undoubtedly 


pages; they become known to us in 
all their quaint Quaker habits and be- 
liefs, and appeal to us with the tender 
sentiment of a bygone age. Penn had 
two wives and eleven children, of 
whom both wives and seven of the 
children keep him company here. 
Next to Penn himself, the memory 
which most dominates this burial 
place is that of Guli Penn, his first 
wife. Ellwood knew her in London as 
a child; became her playfellow; used 
to “ride with her in her little coach, 
drawn by her footman about Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields.” She was the daughter of 
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Sir William Springett, who fell in 
Cromwell’s army, and her mother af- 


terwards became the wife of Isaac 
Pennington. Other children were 
born to Isaac Pennington and Lady 
Springett, and as tutor to those chil- 
dren Ellwood was for many years in 
daily converse with Guli Springett. 
He had ample opportunity, then, 
to win her for his own; and he was 
not “so stupid nor so divested of 
all humanity as not to be sensible 
of the real and innate worth and 
virtue which adorned that excel- 
lent dame.” Outsiders talked, of 
course. Ellwood had not joined 
the Quakers for nothing; his mo- 
tive was the conquest of Guli and 
the annexation of her fortune; if 
he could not get her by fair means, 
why then, of course, he would run 
away with her and marry her. 
Such pleasant gossip reached the 
ears of the Penningtons and 
their tutor; but the former 
did not confidence and 
the latter not pluck up 


lose 


did 
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AND HIS TWO WIVES. 

courage to make the gossip true. For 
Guli Springett was worth winning. 
“In all respects,” says the meek Ell- 
wood, “a very desirable woman— 
whether regard was had to her out- 
ward person, which wanted nothing 
to render her completely comely; or 
to the endowments of her mind, which 
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were every way extraordinary and 
highly obliging; or to her outward 
fortune, which was fair.” Ellwood’s 
subsequent wooing showed that he 
did not deserve such a prize. Guli did 
not lack for suitors; but towards them 
all, “till he at length came for whom 
she was reserved, she carried herself 
with so much evenness of temper, 
such courteous freedom guarded with 
the strictest modesty, that, as it gave 
encouragement or ground of hopes to 
none, so neither did it administer any 
matter of offence or just cause of 
complaint to any.” 

The “he” for whom she 
served” was William Penn. 
ing to visit Ellwood at the 
tons, he saw, was enslaved, and then 
conquered. Twenty-two years of 
wedded happiness were meted out to 
these two, and then Guli Penn was 
laid to rest at Jordans. 

Perhaps it spoils something of the 
romance that Penn took a _ second 
wife, even though it is always affirmed 
that Guli ever remained his favorite 
spouse. Was Hannah Callowhill con- 


was ‘re- 
Happen- 
Penning- 
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scious of that fact? Those lovers of 
Guli Penn who are knights errant of 
her memory will perhaps wickedly 
hope that she was. This second wife, 
at any rate, has left little impress in 
the life of her husband; that she bore 
him six children and that from one of 
her sons the present representatives of 
the male branch of the family are de- 
scended is about all that has to be re- 
corded. If the testimony of the head- 
stone must be accepted—and there 
are doubts on that point—then Han- 
nah Penn lies in the same grave with 
her husband, while the lovable Guli 
sleeps apart by herself in the grave to 
the left. Next to her is her mother. 
inscribed on the headstone simply as 
“Mary Pennington” and not as Lady 
Springett. She appears to have put 
off her title with her widow’s weeds; 
and in any case such “worldly” hon- 
ors can hardly expect perpetuation in 
a Quaker gravevard. And yet a letter 





among the manuscripts of the Duke 
of Portland proves that Penn himself 
was not wholly indifferent to the fasci- 
nation of-sounding titles. 


He is writ- 
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ing to Robert Harley on matters con- 
nected with Pennsylvania, and he 
weakly confesses that he asked for 
‘some honorary mark, as a founder of 
the Colony, viz., as the first—heredi- 
tarv—Privy Councillor or Chief Jus- 
tice, or the like, which I shall not in- 
sist upon, contenting myself with the 
rights of landlord and lord of the 
manor of the country.” 

Isaac Pennington finds sepulture 
here too, and Penn’s married daugh- 


ter Letitia, and his first-born son 
Springett, and five of his infant chil- 
dren, and Ellwood, and that wife of 
his whom he wooed in such a com- 
ically serious fashion. It is quite a re- 
union of the pugnacious men and the 
demure women who stand in such 
marked contrast with each other in 
the memory of those familiar with EIl- 
wood’s pages. Peace to their mem- 
ory, these controversial men, these 
mild mannered women! Perhaps they 
would not sleep so peacefully could 
they be conscious of the changes 
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which have come over those who hold 
their creed to-day. Not to hear the 
“thee” and “thou,” not to see the hat- 
covered head,—what pain this would 
be, especially to the obstinate EIl- 
wood, whose father once threatened 
to knock the teeth down his throat if 
he “thee-ed”’ him again, and buffeted 
him about the head for persisting in 
wearing a hat in his presence! Poor 
Ellwood! WHat after hat was filched 
from him by that irate father; and 


when at last even his montero-cap was 
confiscated, and he was forced to go 
bareheaded, he caught such a cold in 


his face that his devoted sister had 
much ado to keep him poulticed with 
“figs and stoned raisins roasted.” No 
doubt there are many cheaper martyr- 
doms than that. 
Philadelphia often casts 
eyes towards the graveyard at Jor- 
dans. Is that Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
fault? In that account of his visit to 
Jordans, quoted above, he mentions 
Mr. Granville Penn’s resolve to erect 


envious 
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some simple but durable record over 
the graves, and then adds: “If this be 
not done, the neglect will only hasten 
the day on which his ancestor’s re- 
mains will be carried off to America 

their proper and inevitable home!” 
Dr. Dixon forgot that there must be 
two parties to such a bargain. Phil- 
adelphia did try to remove the re- 
mains some years ago; but the trus- 
tees of the burial ground objected, 
and the Home Secretary at once up- 
held the objection. And now a Phil- 
adelphian makes another suggestion. 
He wants a memorial to Penn erected 
near the Old Bailey in London—the 
scene of his vindication of the right 
of a jury to render a verdict contrary 
to the dictation of a judge—and the 
ashes of the famous Quaker placed 
underneath. The suggestion calls up 
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two pictures. One is of a grimy street 
in the heart of London, where the 
roar of traffic resounds from dawning 
day to past midnight, where stands 
the sombre building whose walls are 
fetid with the stains of inhuman 
crimes; the other is of a grassy dell 
sentinelled with bosky trees, where a 
soft quietness broods through winter 
snows and summer sun, where there 
is little to suggest the depth of infamy 
to which the human heart can sink. 
What honor would it be to Penn to 
transplant his bones from Jordans to 
the Old Bailey? Then there is Guli 
Penn, too, shall that gentle spirit be 
ruthlessly bereaved? Let them all 
sleep quietly on, these Quaker friends 
and lovers, till He shall waken them 
whose they are and whom they 
served. 
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By James Buckham. 


ELL met, if ‘neath the spreading trees 
W Or friend or stranger come my way, 
Lone traveller, as the morning breeze 
Or sunshine, and as free as they. 


We twain are brothers. 


Long ago 


We drew, as twins, from Nature’s breast, 
The ancient longing ramblers know, 
That sweet, insatiable unrest. 


Thenceforth, whene’er the bluebird sang, 
And the green woods all shimmering lay, 
One bugle in our bosoms rang, 
And we went marching far away. 


I see him stealing up the aisle 
Of holy trees, that twin of mine, 
Soft footed, listening, all the while 
About to grasp some thing divine. 


Well met, I say, that one and I. 
Whoe’er he be, he is my twin. 


We had not joined, beneath God’s sky 
And in God’s woods, were we not kin. 











Written vs ill 


Samuel Moris 


HERE is 
perhaps no 
fairer pros- 
pect on 
the Con- 
necticut 
River than 
where, 
about seven 
miles from 
its mouth, 
the river 
broadens a 
mile wide 

over its shallows, with the white 
and steepled town of Essex ris- 
ing on its west bank and the low-lying 
ancient hills of Lyme sleeping on the 
other. Our river town of Essex, or 
Pettipaug, as was its old name, was 
formerly a portion of Saybrook, the 
mother of so many towns round 
about. : 

Natural circumstances of growth 
have crowded its business portion 
down on to “The Point,” while on the 
hill behind, as if exalting mind and 
spirit over material interests, are the 
old seminary, academy, town hall and 
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ustrated 


y Comstock. 


churches four,—these latter making 


this little “Zion’s Hill,’ 
appropriately enough, 
situation.” 

But although the town holds up its 
head so proudly, it is nevertheless a 
stranded town. In the old days its 
allegiance was to the river, and ship- 
building was its industry, wedding it 
like Venice to the sea. From its in- 
land waters men went down to the sea 
in ships. But of those days scarcely 
aught but tradition remains. Petti- 
paug is no longer “a haven for 
ships ;” its coasting trade is forgotten ; 
its molasses and rum are brought to 
it by other routes ; and since the Civil 
War the sounds of labor and of the 
calker’s mallet have no longer echoed 
along its shores. But, like those of 
Shiloah, the waters of the Connecticut 
“oo softly,” and are still an outlet for 
our dreams, leading us to our castles 
in Spain and all far off lands, and we 
still look for our ships to come in 
around Hayden’s’ Point, which 
bounds our view and where the rain- 
bow rests over its pot of gold. We 
are told that after its long sleep the 


’ as it is called, 
“beautiful for 
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town is waking up; but what means 
that to us who love the old? What 
if at night it awakens to temporary 
activity with the boys loose from the 
shops scorching down the road or 
crowding the street corners and the 
steamboat dock,—where on moon- 
light nights in summer a thriving 
business in flirtation is carried on? 


We think rather of the old sea dogs 
who formerly lined up by the pillars 
of Banning’s store, citizens of the 
world who had made Pettipaug their 
final port, and nightly conjured up 
the past from the incense of their 


glowing pipes. We can imagine one 
of these telling to some good listener 
the story of the town’s long past, as it 
had come down to him from his fa- 
thers or as he had read it in the books. 
This is the story he would tell: 

beats the Dutch how these 

bicycles have come in! We 
never thought of no such thing when 
I was a boy. But then there’s a good 
many things that have beat the Dutch 
since their day around here; and they 
wa’n't the easiest people in the world 
to beat nuther. I really s’pose the 
Dutch had the fust claim around here, 
without ‘twas the Injuns—and the In- 
juns wa’n’t no more ‘count then than 
the Filipinos be now. I’ve read how 
Adrien Block, him that Block Is- 
land’s named arter, sailed up the Con- 
necticut in the spring of 1614, as fur 
as the head of navigation, and named 
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the river Versch, or Fresh 
Water River.” 
“Them Dutch 
pretty fresh!” 
one, with a whiff. 
“Wal, I’m thinkin’ there’s 
two sides to that question. 
They had the fust claim, and 
went so fur as to make settle- 
ments at the mouth of the 
river as early as 1623. What 
we know as Saybrook Point 
they named ‘Kievet’s Hook.’ 
When Governor Winthrop 
come in 1635, he made ‘em 
scurce and tore down the 
shield with the arms of the 
State’s General that they had put 
up on a tree as a sign of possession of 
the Point and the river above. I 
never understood how they give in to 
‘em so easy. Perhaps they took it out 
afterwards in trade,—they was great 
traders; they say the Yankees learned 
a good deal of their sharpness from 
them Dutchmen. The history says 
the Dutch used to git ten thousand 
beaver skins a year from the Injuns, 
besides other pelt; and they must 
have done considerable tradin’ with 
the whites afterwards. My wife’s got 
some old chiny to home—Delft she 
calls it—that they must have left 
here; and these old carved oak chests 
that you see around—wal, them all 
come from Holland. 

“About the Injuns,—wal, I s’pose 
they use to be pretty thick round here. 
Where we be now was an Injun set- 
tlement, and there’s another one down 
to Ayre’s Point. I dug up some cop- 
per beads in my garden last spring; 
and I’m all the time findin’ arrow- 
heads and sech. My neighbor dig- 
ging a cellar for a barn a few years 
ago found the remains of a couple of 
Injuns, settin’ up,—like they always 
used to bury ’em. Down to Saybrook 
they had quite a time with ‘em in the 
sarly days, and right down here to 
Calve’s Island the Injuns killed a man 
once—‘a godly young man named 
Butterfield,’ the history calls him. 
Ferry Point used to be called Tilly's 


always was 
interpolates 
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Point on account of its being the 
place where they captured Tilly 
and his companion. Tilly they 
tortured to death on the opposite side 
of the river, right in sight of the Eng- 
lish. The settlement here they called 
Pettipaug, which used to be the old 
name of the town. I’ve allus been 
sorry they didn’t keep it.” 

“What does Pettipaug mean?” 

“Wal, the history says it means a 
bulging out of the land or a jutting of 
the water inland. I’ve heared my 
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character much. You take a dozen 
prominent names of the fus?® settlers, 
and you'll find them are the prom- 
inent ones to-day. Our blacksmith 
up here is the eighth generation of 
blacksmiths in a direct line. “T'won’t 
do to talk behind folks’s backs, for 
everybody is related to each other.” 

The first church in Essex was in- 
corporated, divided from the one in 
Saybrook, in 1722, and was known as 
the Second Ecclesiastical Society. 
The present church building is over 
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grandfather say how William Pratt, 
being the fust settler who died in Pet- 
tipaug Quarter—that was in 1698— 
was a native of Essex in England, and 
so they called it Essex. That old cel- 
lar hole you notice in crossing Stunpit 
Hill was where his son settled. 

“The first settlement here was 
about 1690—by families by the name 
of Lay, Pratt and Denison. For years 
afterwards what we know as Main 
Street was called Lay’s Cart Path, as 
‘twas originally laid out across Lay’s 
land. Essex don’t seem to change 


a hundred years old. Shipbuilding 
was begun well back in the last cen- 
tury. Essex built one of the first war 
ships the government ever owned, 
the Oliver Cromwell, a man-of-war, 
carrying twenty-four guns; it was 
built in 1775. 

Essex was finally divided off from 
Saybrook in 1854. First it had be- 
longed to the Pettipaug Quarter with 
two other towns; then it was made a 
borough in 1820; and then an inde- 
pendent town. 

For all the town’s modern aspect 
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by night, we love better its old habit 
by day, which it still retains, typified 
to our gaze down the telescoping 
vista of the main street to the river by 
some crawling ox team, and by the 
quiet, broken only by the bugle calls 
of an Italian fruit peddler. The old 
houses with their rows of box bushes 
and sighing fir trees seem always to 
bespeak a Sabbath peace, as if from 
over the shining river where their 
hopes formerly lay the breath of the 
Indies had lulled them into long for- 
getfulness. Their carved porches and 
brass knockers and _ the _ bull’s- 
eve panes and wooden shutters 
of the old warehouses suggest the 
days of queues and knee breeches; 
and as we look at an oaken tavern 
sign, with the lion and unicorn on one 
side and one of his Majesty’s ships on 
the other, or the picture of King 
George III and his royal consort, 
Queen Charlotte, which has hung in 
the same spot since the house was 
built, one hundred and _ thirty-four 
years ago, we wonder whether among 
the old-school inhabitants a Tory 
spirit may not still exist, and whether 
good churchmen that they are, their 
prayer books should not offer peti- 


tions for the Queen instead of the 
President of the United States. 

There is, in fact, many an Enelish 
suggestion about the town,—in 
glimpses, through the heavy um- 
brage, of roof or church tower; the 
rectory in its ivy might be a trans- 
plantation from the old country; even 
the stained-glass windows in the 
church were brought from England, 
—they, as we see when we read the 
names of their seafaring donors, and 
the church itself, being an enduring 
monument of the old shipping days. 
In the quiet walks through the turn- 
stiles by the river banks, we breathe 
the aroma of Tennyson’s poems; and 
the channel winding between the 
rushes under the flush of sunset light, 
with swallows skimming its surface in 
their pretty sport, might be where, in 
Elaine, 

“the dead 


Steer’d by the dumb went upward with 
the flood.” 


As long as many of the relics of 
shipbuilding remained, it was not 
hard to re-create Essex’s palmy days. 
Even now the very odor of tar that 
still clings about the ruins of the rope- 
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walk is a powerful reminder. Per- 
haps what has once been a portion of 
a town’s life never wholly ceases to 
exist. The ropewalk eked out its 
days in the making of small ropes and 
twine for use in shad fishing, contin- 
uing longer than any of the other 
buildings connected with the ship- 
yards except the sail loft, which still 
survives, devoted now to the mild in- 
dustry of the making of sails for 
pleasure craft that school as minnows 
where once swam larger fish. 
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little 


were in- 
-deed “like the portholes of a hulk,’”— 
a man-of-war,—in which I have seen 
framed some old veteran in medita- 


“windows, all a-row,”’ 


tion, tarry as the ropewalk itself, 
standing like it the bombardments of 
time. The one wheel in use, connect- 
ing with its line of hooks, it was our 
pleasure to set going with all its wob- 
bly, noisy gear, at a speed at which no 
rope was ever spun, and then to run 
when we heard the steps of the aveng- 
ing ogre, as the owner seemed to us. 





DOWN THE 


We of the present generation re- 
member the ropewalk principally for 
its seven hundred and fifty feet of 
plank walk, which we used for run- 
ning during the recess hours of our 
school days. The ropewalk, with its 
long line of empty racks and tops and 
hetchels strewn on the floor, had the 
air of being spun out. What a poker- 
ish place it was—even our merrv 
footfalls raising but ghostly echoes 
down its musty, cavernous interior, 
cobwebbed by shad nets on its cross- 
beams, its long lines of perspective 
meeting the dim distance in the 
square of light at its farther end! Its 
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The only time that we felt safe in his 
castle was when we bought our kite 
string of him, which he twiddled off in 
a ball upon one of his machines in a 
most amazing fashion. 

How the old building must have 
buzzed in its day—the men them- 
selves looking like enormous bumble- 
bees, with the tow wound around 
their bodies, as they backed down the 
long walk feeding it off, as one would 
feed yarn from a wool wheel. Their 
walking so continually backwards in 
their work was said to affect their 
normal gait, making it a kind of wad- 
dle, so that their gait as well as speech 
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betrayed them. They were said to be 
a desperate hard lot, given to much 
profanity. Old Elder Hovey coming 
upon a group of them one day sol- 
emnly asked: “How many of this 
company are believers?” “Every 
devil of a one of us,” was the answer. 
But as where sin aboundeth grace 
doth much more abound, so with 
them was there a member with a con- 
version so remarkable as to have a 
Sunday-school book written of him. 
Old Harmon Pratt used to say of the 
Christian way, that the “seafaring” 
man, though a fool, should not err 
therein; and surely in a work so 
nearly allied as that of a rope-maker, 
one ought to claim the promise given 
to seamen. 

lor the sake of boyish association, 
let us make mention of the old circus 
ring, that stood by the ropewalk in 
the Ship Foundry lot—a magic ring 
which, if not connected with any 
shipping interest, could raise about it 
a greater spread of canvas than the 
town’s entire fleet possessed,—a 
dream of the Arabian Nights in the 
glamour of a boy's imagination, which 
for one day materialized under white 
walls and fluttering pennons, a fairy 
land, where spotted ponies, bespan- 
gled actors and the elephant held 
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sway; and then, unseen as it had 
come, this caravan of the West folded 
its tents like the Arabs, and as silently 
stole away. 

All along the shore, to him who can 
read between its lines, are hints of 
what once was. The prevalence of lo- 
cust trees means that their progen- 
itors were planted for the sake of the 
“trunnels” to be worked out of them. 
Boys fishing, as they dangle their legs 
from the wharves bristling with 
spikes, perhaps question the use of a 
decaying pile of ship’s knees, or won- 
der at the size of some of the iron- 
bound masts lying about, or still more 
at the size of the vessel that could 
carry them; yet the native small boy 
knows about boats, as the pictures on 
his slate in school testify. Boats were 
formerly built anywhere, everywhere, 
were launched in channels that can 
now hardly float a scow or are 
filled with wild oats, which latter 
grow in all the tide water marshes 
about here, where the marsh wrens 
chipper and the Sora rail finds feeding 
grounds, offering sport to the gunner 
from New York, and also to the na- 
tive who poles him around for five 
dollars a day. 

One of our captains, who has ex- 
changed the wheel for the plough, 
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was turning up a corner of his farm 


last summer beside a stream two 
miles from the river proper, when, 
stopping his cattle, he exclaimed: 
“Hello, here’s a 
copper spike 
from the old 


Extio!”’ 

“The what?” 

“The Exttio, a 
ship my father 
built eighty year 
ago, and_atfter- 
wards manned; 
we've got some 
silver spoons up 
to the house that 
belonged to her. 
She was considered a terrible big 
ship in her day, by the neighbors 
round here,—three hundred tons bur- 
then. Yes, sir, she was a big un!” 





AN EVERYDAY GLIMPSE. 


If the vessels were not large com- 
pared with the modern clipper—the 
largest being the Middlesex of twenty- 
five hundred tons gross—I imagine 
their being so largely fashioned by 
hand and by primitive methods gave 
them an appearance of hugeness to 
the builders, as it certainly gave them 
much individuality. 

The same captain has also a paint- 
ing of the ship Peter Hattrick passing 
Ostend, which ship was launched at 
the foot of New City Street,—if it may 
be so called. after a centurv has 
passed over the dozen houses which 
compose the “city,’”—and which is in- 





teresting from the fact that she was 
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afterwards converted into a Belgian 
man-oi-war. To this captain we are 
indebted for many of the sea tales of 
our bovhood, from the sea_ serpent 





TURN IN THE CHANNEL. 


down. In my own early voyaging 
days, I remember when he asked Rob 
Gynne and me if we would like to 
take a sail in his scow,—and we bailed 
water the rest of 
the afternoon. We 
who never saw a 
ship on the river 
remember his tell- 
ing us of the time 
when as a boy he 
was going for his 
cows on a point 
up by Statia Is- 
land, and_ there 
saw the ship Mar- 


tha Washington 
moored, and for 
the first time 


heard sailors singing their cries as 
they hove anchor, which was to him 
the finest song he had ever heard— 
perhaps filling his imagination with 
pictures of some of the countries he 
has told us of. One pities the boys 
nowadays who have no such _ incen- 
tive. Certainly we thought that the 
Hoogly River, Bombay, and the is- 
lands of Andaman and Nicobar were 
good names to hear, and that never 
lived such a rascal as “Abou Hassan 
Bin Johur,” with whom he had deal- 


ings. 
When shipping ceased. we were 
told that the captains also would 


soon all be gone; but the title holds 

















own remarkably well. There are a 

left who can read their title clear ; 

ut we realize, alas! when we hear the 

\vner of every catboat called “Cap- 

ain,’ that we have fallen on evil 
1m1es. 

The vessels of any consequence 
uilt in Pettipaug are all gone. The 
ast line has been cast off, and of those 
owned in Pettipaug, but one remains, 

the schooner Game Cock, whose em- 
blem crows over the vanquished from 
the foremast head. 

How intimate seemed the relations 
of the townspeople to the sea in the 
old days! Even now, on the final 
voyage, life is said to go out on the 
ebb tide. Many of the stones in the 
old graveyard are to the memory of 
those lost at sea, with the verse: 
“And the sea shall give up its dead.” 
In our old garrets seamen’s chests 
and harpoons collect dust beside the 
more domestic spinning wheels; and 
we too have our fish stories as they in 
seaport towns:—of a man caught by 
a rope as it was towed out by the 
whale and carried full six fathoms 
deep before he could reach the dirk 
in his belt and cut it; of a crew 
wrecked on cannibal isles, and the 
captain so soothing the cannibal 
breasts by music from his violin, that 
he and his crew were left to tell the 
tale. We too have had a population 
whose arms showed, when bared, tat- 
tooed devices of spread eagles, an- 
chors or what not, which were some- 
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times accompanied by rings in the 
ears, as a preventive of blindness, 
the alleged reason. This latter cus- 
tom was looked down on by some, 
perhaps from a too close association 
of the custom with pirates, who are 
generally supposed to have it,— 
though no less a person than Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, it was remembered, 
is sometimes pictured with rings in 
his ears. 

Many curios were brought back 
from far places—a native dress of 
the Sandwich Islanders, curiously in- 
terwoven of rushes; an ostrich egg 
embellished by an African native; an 
oyster shell from Iloilo, weighing two 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds, 
whose oyster was said to be of size 
sufficient to feed thirty men—a fact 
to appeal to-day to the imperialistic 
mind in considering future alder- 
manic dinners in this Pacific town. 

I have wondered whether the poor 
quality of horses one sees in this re- 
gion, as compared with those farther 
inland, was to be accounted for by the 
fact of divided interest between sea 
and land, for from Chaucer’s ‘“Schip- 
man” down, seamen have been known 
as poor horsemen. Between the two 
primal modes of conveyance there 
seems to be an antipathy. A younger 
member of one of our seafaring fam- 
ilies, clever as his forbears with a 
boat, showed the kind of his horse- 
manship by unbuckling every strap 
on the harness in unharnessing a 
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horse. The phenomenon 
seems to run all along the 
line, even to so humble a 
follower of the sea as a 
clam peddler. Who ever 
saw a clam peddler with a 
decent horse? 

Along the river front 
the only spot of activity is 
the steamboat dock, the 
“marine railways,’ save 
for a lone fisherman who 
dresses eels and mends his 
fyke nets there, being but 
a resort for idlers, who 
through the long summer 
days sustain the town’s 
present reputation in the fact thatthey 
are still alive. The sail loft, with its 
long wharf, under which the waves 
gurgle coolly, whitened to a glare by 
touch with the sails, has but one work- 
man. The old drawbridge, opening 
not horizontally, like the cobwebbed 
iron structure at the mouth of the 
river, but vertically, likesome monster 
that would crush the vessels passing 
tnrough, only exercises its jaws to let 
the Paulina pass in and out to and 
from winter quarters. Through it 
Colt’s vacht, the Dauntless, an inter- 
national racer, passed to her last 
haven a few years ago on the death of 
her owner. 

The drawbridge spans the channel 
to the ferry road on a strip of made 
land some two miles long. For the 
past few years this road has fallen into 
disuse, and the wind whistles lonely 
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THE FERRY ROAD. 
through its grass-grown way. The 
last travellers I saw on it were an old 
Indian man and woman, coming from 
what hunting grounds across the 
river I know not, but bringing a fit- 
ting close to its day, which doubtless 
began with the presence of the red 
man. Over this road Lafayette is 
said to have travelled, and he is said 
to have put up at a_ hotel opposite, 
over whose empty cellar-hole lilacs 
still offer perfume to his memory. On 
this road a good deal of shad fishing 
was done when shad were caught. 
The dwellers in cities who now detect 
a finer flavor in Connecticut River 
shad than in those caught elsewhere 
possess a large degree of faith. One 
alleged cause of the present scarce- 
ness of the shad is that the churning 
of the water by steam craft has fright- 
ened them away; another is that for- 
merly the river held its course 
in the Sound towards Mon- 
tauk, which the fish easily 
found, but that since the 
breakwater was built its 
course is altered and the en- 
trance narrowed, so that the 
fish cannot find their way in. 
The true reason is probably 
the enormous quantities in 
which the fish were formerly 
caught, some of the piers— 
and there were scores of them 
on the — river—numbering 
forty or fifty thousand as 
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a season’s catch. 
all named, from ‘Woodchuck” 
to ‘“Fungungeon.” I remember the 
captain on “Woodchuck” pier, and 
his never ending circuit in haul- 
ing in the seine and its glittering 
catch. What a delightful Robinson 
Crusoe existence we thought it would 
be to live all the time in the little fish- 
houses with their inviting bunks of 
straw! But of these little industrial 
centres of the springtime, fish-house, 
capstan and reels, hardly a vestige re- 
mains; each succeeding freshet has 
washed one or another house away, 
and no effort has been made to re- 
place them, as drag-nets now suffice 
for the slender catch,—though we 
look for a revival, as the shad hatch- 
ery has cast millions of young fry 
upon tke waters, which are beginning 
to return. 

One venerable relic is the rigging 
loft, where the big wheel of untold 
purchase in stretching rope hides 
above in dim shadows, like some in- 
strument of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Among the models of boats on the 
walls of the loft is a charred fragment 
of a boat, indexing the most impor- 
tant event in all the town’s history— 
that of the British coming in 1814 and 
destroying the shipping. This event 
is still a current theme; the fear which 
the British excited remaining almost 
to the present day in the case of one, 
who whenever he came home “three 
sheets in the wind” would say to his 
wife excitedly: 

“Get me my gun-—-shut the win- 
dows—lock the doors—the British 
are coming!” and would then march 
up and down the narrow confines of 
his kitchen, knocking the plastering 
from the ceiling with his musket and 
raising riot generally. 

“Why, no, father, the British ain’t 
coming,” the good wife would mildly 


The piers were 


expostulate. 
“But supposing they should 
come?” 


The query holds good to-day; and 
when we hear a blast from Joshua’s 
Rocks on the river, our first thought 
is, the British are coming! When 
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Lieutenant Coote with his two hun- 
dred men and little fleet stood off the 
foot of Main Street and fired one of 
his guns, the people were no more 
prepared for it than the crack of 
doom. An old resident coolly went 
out and picked up the ball and it was 
kept as a relic until a few years ago, 
when by mistake it was sold for scrap 
iron. 

The women on that memorable 
Fast Day fled to the back districts, 
and the brave defenders of their fire- 
sides huddled in the ropewalk. The 
British had everything their own way, 
it was lucky for us their object was 
simply to destroy the shipping and 
not lives. Barber’s History tells us: 
“Twenty-two vessels of various de- 
scriptions were destroyed, and a loss 
occasioned computed at $160,000.” 
At a house where the redcoats went 
for fire, the women folks implored 
them not to burn the house. They 
disclaimed any intention of so doing, 
but in the excitement a coal was 
dropped on a baby in a cradle by the 
fire, and the baby always bore the 
scar. 

In the course of that April day a 
few squads of men “went gunning,” 
and some desultory shots were fired. 
A neighboring parson, in adding a 
library to his house last year, found a 
bullet imbedded in one of the oak 
posts that probably came from one of 
the contending parties, though the 
casualties from the time the British 
entered the river until they got back 
to the Sound again were as few as 
those on the American side in a Span- 
ish naval battle. The oaken ribs of 
one of the ships that they burned may 
still be seen sticking up at low water, 
pieces of it being as precious to a na- 
tive of Pettipaug as are those of Char- 
ter Oak to Hartford folk. But two 
inhabitants are left who remember the 
event, one having reason to remem- 
ber it from the fact of picking up hot 
spikes from a vessel just burned. He 
afterward built vessels over the same 
site, and he lives, at the age of ninety- 
two, under the shade of the same 
mighty elm in whose shade he was 








born—‘an old centurion,” as a youth 
expressed it, a soldier standing guard 
over these passing events of earth 
and time. 

One hero of the war whom we all 
knew was Austin Lay, ever ready to 
tell how, though but fifteen years old 
at the time,he went downwhen he saw 
the vessels burning, and put the fire 
out, repeating this several times, until 
discovered by an officer, who, grab- 
bing him by the scruff of his neck and 
brandishing a sword over his head, 
gave him his ticket of leave. ‘Then 
it was time to quit,” the old gentle- 
man used to say with a twinkle in his 
eye. Never was there a man who 
took more comfort in his age than 
“Uncle Austin.” Under his honor of 
ninety odd years, he would boast how, 
with the combined memory of an 
aunt whom he lived with in boyhood, 
they could count back a hundred 
and sixty years to the time when the 
settlers brought their blunderbusses 
to church for protection against In- 
dians. In the aunt’s Bible, which the 
old gentleman read through yearly, 
were the lines: 


“Mary Lay her book, 
God give her grace therein to look, 
That she may run that blessed race, 
That Heaven may be her dwelling place.” 


How proud was the old gentleman 
that he was the oldest man in town, 
that he could walk down to the polls 
without the use of a cane, that he 
could say only the summer before he 
died that he had “rept” his own rye— 
only to be cut down by the grim 
reaper in turn, and have his place 
taken by “Charlie Cuby,” who glee- 
fully announced that now he was 
the oldest man in town. And he too 
is gone; a passing honor is with 
them who depend on old age for 
fame. 

From the river only—its natural 
highway—does the town look its 
best ; for the place where the railroad 
runs is as dreary a spot as may be 
found, and the stranger might ask, 
Where indeed is the town? as from 
the station he looks at the one barn- 
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like house in sight, which is said to 
be haunted, or might wonder, as he 
sees the number of coaches, whether 
there is a funeral. If he takes one of 
them to the town, a mile away, a fa- 
vorable impression is not likely to be 
heightened as he reads on an old barn 
by the roadside, “Smallpox in the 
3rick House,”—a warning that has 
held forth for a quarter of a century. 
The visitor must come by boat,— 
plainly, by rail he is entering the 
sheepfold in “some other way.” 

Pettipaug, given over to pleasure 
in her old age, contributes to the river 
now only her fleet of sail boats and 
launches, and every Fourth of July 
welcomes the meet of the Hartford 
Yacht Club, when the river is alive 
with sails, color and gayety. Though 
small her part, she can yet watch the 
procession pass, for the river is still 
a highway for commerce in spite of 
rail. Some cargoes, coal in partic- 
ular, may still be carried more profit- 
ably by water; and daily, while the 
river is open, we see the little tugs 
puffing along with their hulking tow 
of barges, or see more rarely hand- 
some schooners. We know the value 
of a sail to the river, in the schooners 
that occasionally bear up, independ- 
ent of tug boats; a big three-master 
coming around the bend is almost as 
fine as a ship. The excursion steam- 
ers surge along with fluttering flags 
and music of bands, heightening the 
unobtrusive waves on shore, with 
their gentle pulse, to ocean swells, 
and answering by hoarse bellow ev- 
ery shrill factory whistle; indeed I 
have known one of these leviathans, 
as if endowed with a sense of humor, 
to answer a tin horn blown by a small 
boy on the dock. The steamboats 
are the most important factor in pre- 
serving the dignity of the river, 
though rarely seen except by their 
sparkling lights as they nightly 
course their way, driving out the old 
romance and bringing in the new by 
search-light radiance along the sleepy 
shores. 

One purpose which the steamboats 
serve for the town of Pettipaug, of 














which no account is kept by the Hart- 
ford Transportation Company, is that 
of an example of domestic felicity. 
For time out of mind with this gener- 
ation, one of the captains, resident 
here, after giving the customary whis- 
tle for Pettipaug dock, has added 
an extra three short whistles, to let 
his wife know of his safety; and now 
that search-lights are in use he throws 
one on his roof-tree half a mile away, 
and if he sees his wife at the window 
another toot assures her of that fact 
as well. The blowing of “Rhoda’s 
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whistle” has always seemed to me in 
Pettipaug as chivalrous an act as any 
of Bayard’s or Sidney’s. 

Yes, no words are too dear or too 
great for us who love it to use of Pet- 
tipaug. All common things seem dif- 
ferent to us there from elsewhere. 
Pettipaug may seem no more to the 
stranger than any ordinary town; yet 
to the home-returning native no place 
seems more beautiful, and when on a 
Sabbath morning he hears the church 
bells chime from the river, no place 
seems so heavenly. 





NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 


By Ernest H. Baldwin. 


T the period of the 
colonization of New 
England, and _ for 
generations previous, 
Englishmen were 
habitual drinkers of 
beer and ale. Eng- 
full of ‘“ale-houses’” and 





land 
ay ” ° 

mug-houses ;” and the liquor sellers 
or “aqua-vitze’”’ men, as Ben Jonson 
called them, were a numerous class. 
This fact accounts for those drinking 
habits in colonial life which seem in- 
consistent in the Puritan character as 


was 


popularly conceived. Drunkenness 
was a natural consequence of these 
conditions. The following quotation 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, “The 
Pilgrim,” is characteristic of the time: 


“These English are so _ malt-mad, 
Heathen drunkards, When they have a 
fruitful year of Barley, then all the 
whole Islands thus.” 


Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that an important 
part of the cargo of ships conveying 
colonists to America consisted of 
liquors, both for use on the voyage 
and as a temporary supply while mak- 
ing a settlement. We may form some 
idea of the quantity carried in the 


Mayflower from that provided for the 
Arbella, the ship in which Governor 
Winthrop sailed to Massachusetts 
3ay in 1629. The supply for this ves- 
sel consisted of: 


“42 tons (tuns) of beer 

14 tons of water cask 

1 hogshead of vinegar 

2 hogsheads of cider 

4 Pumps for water and beer.” 


Three times as much beer as water! 
In addition to this, there were usually 
supplies of wine and stronger liquors, 
with a quantity of dry malt for future 
use in brewing. From Wood’s “New 
England Prospect” (published 1634), 
we learn the customary needs of in- 
tending voyagers: Every man had 
“ship provisions allowed him for his 
five pounds a man, which is salt beefe, 
Porke, Salt Fish, butter, cheese, 
Pease, pottage, Water-grewell, and 
such kind of victuals, with good Bis- 
cuits and sixe-shilling beere; yet will 
it be necessary to carry some comfort- 
able refreshing of fresh victuall, As 
first, for such as have ability, some 
conserves, and good Claret Wine to 
burne at Sea; or you may have it by 
some of your Vintners or Wine Coop- 
ers burned here, and put up into ves- 
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sels, which will keepe much better 
than other burnt Wine, it is a very 
comfortable thing for the Stomache, 
or such as are seasick.” After such a 
thirst-provoking bill of fare, can we 
wonder at Mr. Higginson’s advice to 
intending colonists? “Be sure to fur- 
nish yourselves with meale for bread, 
malt for drink. For when you are 
once parted with England you shall 
meete neither with taverns nor ale- 
houses.” F 

The report that “they must drink 
water there,” was used as an argu- 
ment against crossing to New Eng- 
land. Winslow said of this: “I have 
heard some complain of others, for 
their large reports of New England, 
and yet because they must drink wa- 
ter and want many delecates they 
here enjoyed, could presently return 
with their mouths full of clamour. 
And can any be so simple as to con- 
ceive that the fountains should stream 
forth wine or beer!” Although the 
Puritans prized New England water 
and were glad enough to get that at 
times, “good beere” was more highly 
regarded. We quote again from 
Wood: “The water is farre different 
from the waters of England, being not 
so sharpe. ... it is thought there 
can be no better water in the 
world, yet dare I not preferre it before 
good Beere, as some have done, but 
any man will choose it before bad 
beere, Wheay, or Butter-milk.” 

As soon as arrangements could be 
made, the colonists began to brew 
their own beer; and this continued to 
be the common drink until the growth 
of apple trees made cider possible. 
Cider presses began working about 
1650, and soon drove malt-houses to 
the wall. The quality of the beer be- 
came so bad, that by 1667 it was al- 
most unfit to drink. 

The establishment of the tavern or 
inn, ordinary or victualling house, as 
it was variously called, was an impor- 
tant event in the history of New Eng- 
land, because of the great social and 
political influence it soon obtained. 
The tavern was a recognized institu- 
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tion of colonial life. 


The result of a 
necessity caused by the increasing in- 
tercourse between the growing settle- 
ments, its important character was 
recognized and great care was exer- 


cised in its regulation. Only persons 
of good character were appointed tav- 
ern-keepers. The early records dis- 
tinctly assert that taverns could be 
licensed only on the condition that 
“men of good report & Ability to 
manage the calling shall be willing to 
take it;” and in one instance “a fitt 
man that is godly” is required. What 
a small element godliness proved to 
be in the characters of these old New 
England tavern-keepers the colony 
records plainly indicate. The pream- 
ble of a law on the subject, after they 
had become unruly members of socie- 
ty, states “the ancient true and prin- 
cipal Use of Inns” to have been “for 
Receipt, Relief and Lodging of Trav- 
ellers and Strangers, and the Refresh- 
ment of Persons upon lawful Busi- 
ness; or for the necessary Supply of 
the wants of such poor persons as are 
not able by greater quantities to make 
their Provision of Victuals; and are 
not intended for Entertainment and 
harboring of lewd or idle People to 
Spend or consume their money or 
Time there.” 

What an important relation intoxi- 
cating liquors bore to the social and 
political life of the colonists we may 
learn from their habits and customs. 
Without such refreshment, life would 
have seemed decidedly “dry” to the 
Puritans. Liquors were drunk at 
every meal, and often between meals. 
They were supplied to workmen and 
laborers, in spite of legal restraint. 
They were commonly used in the ex- 
change of courtesies. The failure to 
offer beer or cider to the visiting 
neighbor or chance traveller was a 
great discourtesy ; and the latter’s re- 
fusal to accept of it, a reflection on the 
quality of the drink. The custom of 
health-drinking was very prevalent, 
even though Governor Winthrop 


abolished it at his own home and suc- 
ceeded in having it prohibited by law 

















for a short time. These habits were 
indulged in by the clergy as well; and 
by the time Cotton Mather had fin- 
ished an afternoon’s parish calls, his 
condition can be better imagined than 
described. 

Great occasions in church and state 
were rare opportunities for much so- 
cial drinking. At the ordination of 
ministers a sumptuous feast was al- 
ways provided, with plenty of beer 
and cider, besides other liquors. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century rum was 
liberally supplied on such occasions, 
and we are not surprised to learn that 
disorder oftentimes resulted. So 
scandalous did these revelries become 
that much criticism was made by the 
newspapers in 1760. A convention 
of ministers was held to consider the 
matter ; but this resulted merely in the 
advice to the people to go to less “ex- 
cess” on such occasions! Liquors 
continued to assist in the proper ob- 
servance of this ecclesiastical rite until 
well into the present century. When 
Dr. Bacon was installed in New Ha- 
ven in 1825, the First Ecclesiastical 
Society paid the following bill for the 
entertainment of the “Reverend and 
Beloved” council: 





To dinners for council..............$30.50 
SW hack Gace nats chan sca aoeke 36.00 
WE Schoo kadeleass cuss aeice es 7.00 
ge Seer ee hee ee 2.25 
“ Liquors and horse keeping...... 12.75 
$88.50 


Church “raisings” likewise served 
as occasions for the free dispensing of 
liquors, and often to the sorrow of 
some thirsty deacon or other helper. 
The accidents on these occasions be- 
came so frequent from the too free use 
of cider and rum that a reform was in- 
stituted. 

Weddings and funerals, corn husk- 
ings and apple bees, any occasion that 
brought the people together in social 
gatherings, called for the usual sup- 
ply of rum and cider. Judge Sewall, 
at the marriage of his son, in 1713, 
provided sack posset (a common 
drink, made of ale and sack). In his 
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diary he notes that Mr. Pemberton, 
who officiated on the occasion, 
“craved a Blessing and _ returned 
thanks at eating the Sack Posset.” 
Cider was furnished at funerals for 
many years and later was supple- 
mented with rum and numerous con- 
coctions. As late as the early part of 
this century, Dr. Todd of Pittsfield 
said he saw toddy mixed on the lid of 
a coffin. In a description of a corn 
husking at Dedham, in 1767, the nar- 
rator states that the huskers could not 
carry in the husks “without a Rhum 
bottle; they feign great exertion, but 
do nothing till Rhum enlivens them, 
when all is done in a trice.” 

Two other occasions when the sup- 
ply of drinks was wont to be ex- 
hausted, were election and training 
days. The persuasive power of in- 
toxicating liquors in politics is not a 
recent discovery. The generous sup- 
ply of rum and cider carried through 
many a political measure in colonial 
times, and the issue of many a polit- 
ical battle was determined at the tav- 
ern. Hawthorne gives a vivid de- 
scription of one of these election days 
in the “Scarlet Letter.” On _ train- 
ing day, tavern keepers and liquor re- 
tailers reaped another pecuniary har- 
vest. Booths were set up about the 
training field. and drinks dispensed 
“right here, now, only a penny a 
quart,” to soldiers and sight-seers 
alike. Nor were these mild “temper- 
ance drinks.” Drunkenness and 
fighting were not unusual, Indians 
often being party to the disturbance. 

The nineteenth century legislative 
“junket” is a direct descendant of the 
customary “dyett” of the early colo- 
nial Court and Assembly. Suitable 
provision was always made for the 
members of the General Court at con- 
venient taverns. Beer was included 
in the bills for this service. These 
early legislators often carried “a red 
Kegg with a few comforting drams 
therein” strapped upon their backs on 
their journey to Court, where they 
proceeded to pass laws against “that 
abominable vice” of drunkerness. In 
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November, 1654, the Massachusetts 
Court voted to “dyett” together at 
the Ship Tavern the next year. An 
agreement was made with the keeper 
to be “dyetted with breakfast, dynner 
and supper with wine and beere be- 
tween meales. But by wine is in- 
tended a cupp each man at dynner 
and supper and no more.” ‘rhe keep- 
er imposed the condition that only 
members who had “all their dyet 
there should have beere between 
meales.” Similar arrangements were 
made for the sessions of the grand 
jury and meetings of the select- 
men. Besides providing for its own 
comfort in this regard, the Gen- 
eral Court generously remembered 
other assemblies. In Massachusetts 
the following record appears, May 
26, 1647: “The Court think it 
convenient that order be given 
to the auditor to send 12 gal- 
lons of sack & 6 gallons of white wine 
as a small testimony of the Courts re- 
spect to the reverend assembly of 
elders at Cambridge.” 

Liquor legislation appears in New 
England with the organization of the 
civil government, and the earliest rec- 
ords indicate that little or no advance 
has been made in legal measures for 
the restraint of drunkenness since 
those early days. Nearly every 
scheme devised in recent years was 
tried in some form over two hundred 
years ago, except prohibition; that 
did not form a part of the efforts made 
by the colonists because it was con- 
trary to the principles of their action. 
Alcoholic liquors were not regarded 
as injurious, but the most advanced 
thought of the seventeenth century 
considered them essential to the wel- 
fare of humanity—“good creatures” 
of God, for which they were to be de- 
voutly thankful. Only the “excess,” 
which was drunkenness, was branded 
with the mark of Cain. Drunken- 
ness was a sin; “be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is excess,” was their 
temperance creed ; and the idea of to- 
tal abstinence was not to appear for 
nearly two hundred years. 


The very first record in the Court 
proceedings at Plymouth, after the 
civil government was established, 
was: “John Holmes centured for 
drunkenness to sitt in stocks and 
twenty shillings fine.” This was not 
the Pilgrims’ first experience with this 
vice in the New World, however. In 
1628 their soldiers summarily dis- 
persed a riotous drunken crowd of 
settlers at a place on Massachusetts 
Bay called Merrymount. 

July 1, 1633, the Court ordered: 
“that the person in whose howse any 
were found or suffered to drinke 
drunck be left to the arbitrary fine 
and punishment of the Governor and 
Council according to the nature and 
circumstances of the same.” Inn- 
keepers were forbidden to sell beer for 
more than two pence a “Winchester 
quart,” or more than two pence worth 
to a person. (January 5, 1636.) Six- 
teen cases of drunkenness and five 
cases of selling without license are 
recorded before 1641. In 1646 the 
fine for drunkenness was made five 
shillings, and the offence is thus 
designated: “And by Drunkenness 
is understood a person that either 
lisps or faulters in his speech by 
reason of overmuch drink, or that 
staggers in his going, or that vom- 
itts by reason of excessive drink- 
ing, or cannot follow his calling.” 
In 1661 it was made an _ offence 
to entertain townsmen at taverns or 
sell liquors to Indians. Ten years 
later innkeepers were ordered “to 
send away any disorderly persons, or 
if they wanted more liquor than was 
good for them.” No rum -could be 
sold for more than five shillings a gal- 
lon or two pence a gill; innkeepers 
were becoming too prosperous! In- 
spectors were appointed to see that 
the law was enforced. But Puritan 
manners did not mend, and in 1676 
the Plymouth church complained that 
some of its members “walked disor- 
derly, sitting long in public houses 
with vain company and drinking.” 
The records of Plymouth colory con- 
tain over fifty cases of drunkenness 
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from 1650 to the incorporation of the 
colony with Massachusetts in 1691. 
Probably the Court records of the 
separate towns would augment this 
list. Nevertheless, from a comparison 
with the other colonies, Plymouth 
would seem to have been a very sober 
settlement. 

Legislation on this subject occu- 
pied the attention of the Massachu- 
setts Bay government very early. At 
their third court, held at Charlestown, 
1630, order was given for the seizure 
of “Richard Clough’s strong water, 
for his selling great quantity thereof 
to several men’s servants which was 
the occasion of much disorder, drunk- 
enness and misdemeanor.” The fol- 
lowing year the Assistants voted to 
fine persons “for abusing themselves 
disorderly with drinking too much 
strong drink.” August 7, 1632, “it is 
ordered that the remainder of Mr. 
Allen’s stronge water, being estimated 
about 2 gallands, shall be delivered 
into the hands of the deacons of Dor- 
chester, for the benefitt of the poore 
there, for his selling of it dyvers 
tymes to such as were drunke with it, 
hee knowing thereof.” Three cases 
of drunkenness are recorded this 
year ; and the next, 1633, twelve cases. 
The penalty in one case required the 
culprit to wear a white paper with the 
offence written upon it; another was 
ticketed with a large letter D for a 
year. Thus the young were taught to 
abhor the vice! 

The first license law is mentioned in 
1633; and at the same time it was or- 
dered that no one sell liquors to an 
Indian without permission from the 
Governor. One reason for a law pro- 
hibiting high wages, passed in 1633, 
was: “They spent much in tobacco 
and strong waters which was a great 
waste to the commonwealth.” From 
October, 1641, to March, 1644, the 
Court of Assistants took action upon 
forty-four cases of drunkenness, the 
indictments often stating that the cul- 
prits were “distempered with wine.” 
During these early years the records 
abound with permits to “draw wine” 


or to “sell strong water” or to “keep 
an ordynary;” and they occasionally 
appear even after the Court resolved, 
in 1647, to shift the labor to the 
county courts, “so as this Court may 
not be thereby hindered in their more 
weighty affairs.” Sometimes licenses 
were refused because there were 
“enough taverns already” or because 
the applicant’s “carriage hath bin for- 
merlie offensive.” 

An interesting episode during this 
time was the agitation of the subject 
of “health drinking.” As previously 
mentioned, this custom was wide- 
spread and led to much abuse. When 
Governor Winthrop abolished the 
habit in his own home in 1630, he as- 
serted that “it grew little and little to 
disuse.” This appears to have been 
more imagination than truth, for in 
1639 the Court found it necessary to 
forbid “that abominable practice of 
drinking healths,’ on penalty of 
twelve pence, as being “a mere useless 
ceremony” and “also an occasion of 
much waste of the good creatures, and 
of many other sins, as drunkenness, 
quarrelling, bloodshed, uncleanness, 
misspence of precious time, etc.” 
Winthrop said: “yet divers even 
godly persons were very loth to part 
with this idle ceremony, tho’ when 
disputation was tendered, they had no 
life, nor indeed could find any argu- 
ments to maintain it, such power hath 
custom.” Six years later (May 14, 
1645) this short, suggestive record is 
entered: “The order against drinking 
one to another is hereby repealed.” 
Whether this was due to the “power 
of custom” or not does not appear! 
The original action was not taken 
without protest; even Cotton Mather 
thought the custom one of common 
politeness. 

From the “Massachusetts Colony 
Laws,” published in 1646, we learn 
that “Forasmuch as drunkenness is a 
vice to be abhorred of all nations,” 
especially Christian nations, “and see- 
ing any strict law will not prevail un- 
less the cause be taken away,” none 
but licensed persons were to sell liq- 
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uors “under a quarter cask,” on pen- 
alty of ten pounds. Each tavern- 
keeper was required to pay a yearly 
rent for his license; and constables 
were given the right of search and 
general oversight of the business. 
Drinking at unseasonable times, or 
after nine P. M., was forbidden under 
penalty of five shillings. 

Contemporary writers assert that 
Boston was a sober town. One ob- 
serving writer, in 1641, said: “Drunk- 
enness and profane swearing are but 
rare in this country ;” and another re- 
ported: “One may live there from 
year to year and not see a drunkard.” 
In Ward’s “Simple Cobler of Aga- 
wam” (1647) we read: “I thank God, 
I have lived in a Colony of many 
thousand English almost these twelve 
years; am held a very sociable man; 
yet I may confidently say I never 
heard but one oath sworn, nor never 
saw one man drunk ... in all this 
time that I can call to mind.” But 
perhaps this “Simple Cobler” had a 
poor memory! For Winthrop thought 
it worthy of mention when a great 
training could be held at Boston for 
two days with twelve hundred men 
present, in 1641, “yet it was observed 
that there was no man drunk, tho’ 
there was plenty of wine and strong 
beer in the town.” 

The following incident, occurring 
in 1644, at the time of La Tour’s visit 
to Boston, is recorded in Winthrop’s 
diary, and shows how the laws were 
enforced at that time. A Portuguese 
vessel arrived at Boston, having two 
Englishmen aboard. One of them 
very foolishly celebrated his safe ar- 
rival by immediately gettine drunk. 
His friends hustled him off to his 
lodging; but the constable, “a godly 
man and zealous against such disor- 
ders,” hearing of it, sought him out 
and found him asleep in his bed. With 
Puritan zeal “he waked him and bad 
him to the stocks.” The constable, 
neglecting to put a lock upon the 
stocks and leaving the culprit un- 
guarded (for which negligence this 
emissary of the law was afterwards 


reprimanded), a certain Frenchman, 
“one of La Tour’s gentlemen,” lifted 
up the stocks and released the pris- 
oner. This being reported to the con- 
stable, that zealot went in quest of the 
meddler, the latter “being then gone 
and quiet.” Being discovered, the 
Frenchman was ordered to the stocks. 
To this he objected, and with native 
politeness offered to go to prison in- 
stead. But the constable, not under- 
standing the foreign language, in- 
sisted on the stocks; whereupon the 
Frenchman drew his sword and re- 
sisted. With the aid of bystanders, he 
was disarmed and carried to the 
stocks. The occurrence created no 
little excitement in the town and the 
authorities were considerably embar- 
rassed, not wishing to offend the 
French at the time, nor willing to 
condone the offence. They consid- 
ered the Frenchman sufficiently pun- 
ished by the stocks, and his country- 
men were satisfied no doubt with the 
reprimand of the constable. 

Chance voyagers had acquainted 
the New England Indians with 
liquors before the landing of the Pil- 
grims. Hence it is not surprising that 
their first request was for beer. The 
following is from Bradford and Win- 
slow’s Journal (March 16, 1621): 
“Samoset came. He asked some beer, 
but we gave him strong water and bis- 
cuit and butter and cheese”—prob- 
ably the first “free lunch” recorded in 
New England! 

Liquor was the life of the trade with 
the Indians, the coveted furs being re- 
ceived in exchange. The second let- 
ter of instructions to Endicott, May 
28, 1629, contained this caution: 
“Wee pray you endeavor, though 
there bee much strong waters sent for 
Sale, yett so to order it as that the 
Salvages may not for our lucre sake 
bee induced to the excessive use or 
rather abuse of it; and at any hand 
take care our people give noe ill ex- 
ample; and if any shall exceede in that 
inordinate kinde of drinking as to be- 
come drunck, wee hope you will take 
care his punishment bee made exem- 
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plary for all others.” But experience 
soon taught the colonists the danger 
from this traffic with the red men, and 
laws were made prohibiting it. The 
Dutch at Manhattan disapproved of 
this course and said: “To prohibit all 
strong liquor to them seems very hard 
and very turkish; rumm doth as little 
hurt as the ffrenchmans Brandie and 
in the whole is much more whole- 
some.” 

But when the white man’s greed 
and the Indian’s appetite met, the 
most severe laws failed to stop the 
sale of liquor to these “inflamed devil- 
ish bloudy salvages.” The laws were 
modified, restricting the amount that 
could be sold only, and allowing the 
use of it in barter or in payment for 
labor on the part of the Indians. In 
November, 1644, the following Court 
order appears on the Massachusetts 
record: “The Court, apprehending 
that it is not fit to deprive the Indians 
of any lawful comfort which God al- 
loweth to all men by the use of wine, 
do order that it shall be lawful for all 
such as are or shall be alowed license 
to retaile wines, to sell also to the In- 
dians, so much as may be fit for their 
needful use or refreshing.” The 
amount thus “needful” almost invari- 
ably corresponded in value with the 
amount of wampum the Indian 
chanced to have with him. Drunken 
Indians were fined ten shillings or 
whipped. They willingly suffered the 
whipping to save their money. No 
income resulting from this habit, the 
punishment was changed to ten days’ 
work for such as, would not pay,— 
“which did highly insence the In- 
dians”! Nor did it trouble the set- 
tler’s conscience to intoxicate the per- 
chance passing Indian, and then col- 
lect the fine! Such treatment by no 
means tended to lessen the cruelty of 
the Indian wars; and while the red 
man paid for his drunken vices with 
the extinction of his race, the white 
man paid the penalty of his wicked- 
ness with war, massacre and deso- 
lated homes. Thus the accounts were 
balanced. 
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A law of 1661 shows the beginning 
of distilling in the colony; and a li- 
cense was required for the purpose. 
In 1664 young rowdies were forbid- 
den to congregate at taverns; and 
“rude singing” was punished with a 
fine of five shillings. In 1670, select- 
men were required to notice any 
drunkards, and forbid their frequent- 
ing taverns; and innkeepers were not 
to allow them about their houses. 

“Strikes” were not unknown in 
colony times. Workmen demanded 
an allowance of wine and liquor every 
day, over and above their wages; 
when denied, they refused to work. 
In 1672, the following was enacted: 
“Now forasmuch as such a practice of 
drinking liquors and wine tends much 
to the rooting young persons in an 
evil practice and by degrees to train 
them up to an habit of excess,” the 
Court prohibited employers giving 
such liquors to workmen or boys, on 
penalty of twenty shillings fine. 

It is often asserted that the liquors 
of the early days were purer and una- 
dulterated. This statement seems un- 
founded, for strict measures were 
taken from time to time to compel 
brewers and distillers to provide good 
liquors in the colonies. Beer which 
sold for two pence a quart must have 
four bushels of malt to the hogshead. 
In 1732, the Yale College authorities 
were compelled to pass lengthy regu- 
lations for the supply of good liquors 
at the “Commons,” the quality had 
become so poor. 

In 1675, Cotton Mather made the 
complaint, exaggerated no doubt, that 
every other house in Boston was 
an alehouse! And drunkenness was 
prevalent, for persons addicted to that 
vice “finde out wayes to deceive the 
lawes provided,” and there was some 
concern lest the “abuse of drunken- 
ness” would “bring some stroake of 
God’s heavy hand” upon them. 

Some pointed temperance sermons 
were preached by certain prominent 
ministers in 1686, the occasion being 
the execution of a drunken murderer. 
Rev. Increase Mather was one 
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preacher. He said: “There has been 
an horrible thing done in this place; 
some wicked persons (who they are 
God knows) have given or sold 
Strong liquors to the Indians, and 
made them drunk also, and several of 
them have died in that condition. Let 
such know that the Lord will judge 
them, yea He will judge them as men 
that have shed blood shall be judged, 
they must answer for the blood of 
souls and bodies too, most wicked and 
miserable creatures they are, that to 
gain a few pence will bring upon 
themsélves the guilt of the blood of 
souls and bodies too! It is an un- 
happy thing that later years a kind 
of strong drink called Rum has been 
common amongst us which the poorer 
sort of people, both in town and coun- 
try, can make themselves drunk with. 
They that are poor and wicked too, 
can for a penny or twopence make 
themselves drunk. I wish to the 
Lord some remedy may be thought of 
for the prevention of this evil.” 

More interesting still are the words 
of Rev. Mr. Moody, who preached on 
the Sabbath previous in the presence 
of the condemned man. The follow- 
ing extract is from his sermon on 
that occasion: “And O you Drunk- 
ards! Let Trembling take hold of 
you, especially you Drunkards of 
Ephraim (Isa. 28:1). I mean church 
member Drunkards. I wish there 
were none such that hear me this day, 
who either are church members or 
were till dismembered for that sin; see 
unto what end one of your compan- 
ions in that sin is brought. God 
sometimes hangs up Drunkards in 
chains, as spectacles to the world, and 
that by snatching them away by some 
untimely end. Sometimes they fall in 
the water and are drowned; some- 
times into the fire and are burned and 
sometimes by other observable provi- 
dences He sets a mark on those 
sinners and bears his testimony 
against the Sin. And it was that sin 
chiefly that exposed this man... . 
Bless God that He didn’t take you 
away at a stroke! Many a Drunkard 


has staggard and reeled into the pit, 
has dropt into Hell in a moment and 
gone full of drink into the place where 
there is not a drop of water to cool 
his tongue.” 

Very little appears on this subject 
in the Connecticut records for the first 
few years. Hartford people were too 
much occupied with the war against 
the Pequod Indians for the first year 
or two to give attention to the vice of 
drunkenness. Still, it is interesting to 
note that in their preparation for this 
Indian war in May, 1637, it was or- 
dered that “there be one hogshead of 
good beare for the Capt. & Mr. & 
sick men, if there be only three or 
four gals. of strong water, two gals. 
of sacke.” These Connecticut men 
were vastly different from their 
brothers at Boston, if there was not a 
large “sick list” on that expedition. 
In 1639, the year the Connecticut 
Constitution was adopted, we find no- 
tice of drunkenness in the colony 
records; but more would probably be 
found in the various town records. If 
we accept the testimony of a Dutch 


visitor to Hartford in 1639, we may , 


consider that settlement a sober place. 
“These English live soberly,” said the 
Hollander, “drinking but three times 
at a meal, and when a man drinks to 
drunkenness, they tie him to a post 
and whip him as they do thieves in 
Holland.” Some drunken boatmen 
from the river cause the first appear- 
ance of the subject on these records. 
when five offenders were fined from 
ten to thirty shillings. It soon be- 
came necessary to enact a license law, 
which was done in 1643. Two years 
later five cases of drunkenness take 
their attention. The following year 
a tax of forty shillings a butt is im- 
posed on all wine sellers. Trouble be- 
gan in earnest when inns were set up; 
and the next year, “to prevent the 
great abuse which is creeping in,” 
they forbid tarrying at an inn over 
one half hour. (May 25, 1647.) 
From the Code of Laws published 
in 1650, we learn what laws were in 
force at that time. The section re- 
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garding innkeepers mentions the 
“necessary use of houses of Common 
Entertainment in every Common- 
wealth,” and the many “abuses of that 
lawful libberty both by persons enter- 
taining and entertained,” making 
needful “strict laws.” Each town was 
required to have an ordinary and pro- 
vide entertainment for man and beast. 
“Excessive drinking” was forbidden 
—that was over one half pint, for one 
person, at one time longer than one 
half hour, or after nine o’clock at 
night. The penalty for this was five 
shillings. There was a fine of ten 
shillings for every one found drunk; 
excessive drinking was fined three 
shillings four pence; for tippling over 
one half an hour, two shillings six 
pence; and after nine P. M., five shil- 
lings. If these fines were not paid, the 
offenders were set in the stocks. For 
the second offence the fines were 
doubled. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, Connecticut returns to the 
consideration of this subject, and the 
various court orders indicate that 
times had greatly changed since the 
Dutch visitor found the English in 
Hartford “living soberly.” Many 
were selling liquors without a license; 
“joints” and “resorts” for Indians, 
servants, negroes and other dissolute 
persons had come into existence; and 
contempt for law was increasing. The 
General Association of churches made 
a report on the “state of religion,” and 
cited “intemperance” as one cause for 
the “decay.” This led the Court to 
enact very strict laws, and very heavy 
fines were imposed on the offenders. 
Five pounds was made the penalty for 
illegal selling. 

The records of the New Haven col- 
ony open with the consideration of 
some drunken servants, one of whom 
was put in the stocks and the other 
whipped. This was December 4, 1639. 
Six weeks later, another servant was 
fined five pounds for being “druncke 
on the Lord’s Day.” There were four 
more cases at the same time. So we 
are not surprised to find recorded 
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under the same date: “John Charles 
was forbidden to draw wine because 
there hath beene much disorder by 
itt; and that Goodman Lowe was 
whipped and sent out of the plantation 
as “an encourager of others to: dis- 
orderly drinking meetings.” Twelve 
cases of drunkenness occur on these 
records in the next four years, indi- 
cating much drinking among the 
boatmen along the water front. In 
1645 the first license is issued for a 
tavern; and at the same time two 
young men were presented for drink- 
ing “sacke in a cellar out of the bung 
with a tobacco pipe.” The tavern just 
licensed soon causes trouble. The 
keeper’s son proceeds to treat four of 
his young friends, and they are pres- 
ently brought before the Court to 
answer for their spree. One of the 
culprits claimed that he was not ac- 
quainted with the nature of the liquor. 
3eing “overcome” by it, “he had not 
the use of those abilities that else he 
might have improved, but was car- 
ried up to bedd by two,” which he 
owned as “sinne and shame.” Each 
of the others had interesting testi- 
mony, one making the unusual state- 
ment that he didn’t like the drink! 
All were fined for their “sinne.” 
October 7, 1646, the Governor felt 
called upon to mention the “sundry 
miscariadges by drinke of late, by 
whom he cannot come to the true 
knowledge off or where it hath bin 
hadd.” The innkeeper lately licensed 
evidently considered this a reflection 
upon him, for he immediately “pro- 
pounded that he might lay down the 
ordynary.” He was induced to con- 
tinue, and it was ordered, “that God 
may not be dishonored nor religion 
reproached, wine and strong waters 
bee drawn only at the ordynary.” 
The next case of drunkenness has a 
peculiar interest, from the fact that 
the Governor took occasion to “split 
hairs” in favor of church members ; at 
least it has that appearance. A cer- 
tain member of the church, visiting a 
Dutch vessel in the harbor, probably 
on business, through the Hollander’s 
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liberal entertainment became intoxi- 
cated. The Governor declared that 
this man, not being “given to drunk- 
enness” and in this instance “it not 
being an appointed meeting for drink- 
ing,” was guilty of an “act” only; 
consequently the man was fined in- 
stead of being whipped. Our young 
friend, the tavern-keeper’s son, again 
appears on the docket, and has be- 
come what, in modern police par- 
lance, is called a “rounder.” The 
record of 1647 says it (drunkenness) 
was a “sinn rooted in him.” Then 
the Governor’s “neager” became in- 
toxicated. That proved to be an ac- 
cident! The poor slave thought he 
“was drinking bear,” because it was 
in a glass he was accustomed to use 
when drinking beer. People were 
not expected to get drunk with beer. 
This culprit was discharged and left 
to the tender mercies of his stern 
master. 

As in the other colonies, New 
Haven provided beer for her soldiers. 
For a proposed expedition against 
the Dutch in 1654, 133 men were to 
be raised and provisioned. The sup- 
ply for one month was to include “6 
tunn beare, 3 anchors of liquors.” 
Such provision must have filled the 
ranks of the military companies of 
those days with many disreputable 
persons, and may account for many 
of the disgraceful actions in the va- 
rious Indian wars. 

Milford must have had an unen- 
viable reputation in the colony times, 
if the records are any criterion. 
Drunkenness and law breaking 
abounded, and the General Court 
“wearied” of meeting so often to set- 
tle the numerous cases from this col- 
ony “slum.” In 1654, a Dutchman 
caused the records to become more 
voluminous than they would have 
been had he behaved himself. A fel- 
low countryman of his became “scan- 
dously and dangerously drunke” on 
board his ship, anchored in Milford 
harbor. The magistrate, hearing of 
it, sent the marshal to arrest the of- 
fender. But the owner of the ship, 


Corneliusson by name, resisted the 
arrest of his seaman, and the marshal 
returned to land empty handed. Soon 
after, the offender went ashore and 
was immediately apprehended by the 
marshal. Corneliusson quickly fol- 
lowed and rescued the seaman from 
the magistrate’s house, whereupon he 
was himself in turn seized and held 
to answer for the seaman’s offence as 
well as his own. This action greatly 
excited the man from Manhattan, 
who after vain resistance demanded 
to see the law against drunkenness. 
This was read to him. He then be- 
came very abusive and called it a law 
of man and not of God. He boasted 
of his drunken habits and asked the 
bystanders if they hadn’t been drunk, 
—to which many could have answered 
in the affirmative, no doubt. He en- 
lightened them with the information 
that drunkenness was not punished at 
Manhattan,—by which statement he 
added a lie to his other offences,—but 
that drunkards .“used after they had 
bine drunke to say, God forgive us, 
or be mercyfull to us, and that was 
enough.” But the averred leniency 
of the Dutch laws did not move the 
Milford authorities to mercy, and 
Corneliusson was taken to New 
Haven and a special court called to 
consider his case. He secured the 
intercession of Mr. Isaac Allerton, 
who told the court he doubted if the 
man knew what he was doing. The 
court adjudged the damage to the 
colony to be forty pounds, and fined 
the culprit accordingly. Upon his 
humble petition, soon after, the fine 
was reduced to thirty pounds, and 
Mr. Allerton became surety for that 
amount. 

In 1656, Milford again comes to 
court with complaint against one 
Tomlinson, an innkeepeer. He was 
charged with selling liquor at an ex- 
cessive price and providing “very 
meane and some time stinking 
beefe, not fitt for men to eate, 
and wine at two shillings a quart 
raw and without sugar.” For sell- 
ing at an excessive rate he was 
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fined ten pounds, “which is less than 
the court conceives he hath gained in 
this unrighteous way;” and he is 
warned “that strangers which come 
to Milford may have cause to speak 
well of ye ordinary there as they have 
formerly done.” 

Another case of drunkenness, also 
from Milford, occurring in 1657, will 
be mentioned for the interesting ex- 
ample it gives of the sermonizing in- 
dulged by the courts at such times. 
A man with a “sad fame” for drunk- 
enness was presented at court. At- 
tention was called to a disfigured eye. 
He was asked to explain this, and 
said “some distemper had fallen into 
it.” It was a costly distemper, for 
he was fined five pounds and threat- 
ened with the stocks the next time. 
He was soon found in the Milford 
stocks, and later sent to New Haven, 
“because he hath beene drunk since 
his stocking.” Being asked what he 
had to say for himself, he answered, 
“Nothing;” “whereupon he was 
asked what he had to say to those 
great & gross miscarriages where- 
with he stood charged .. . that he 
should make his house a house of 
drunkenness, & rise up against au- 
thority in threatening words, as he 
had done; & that he hereby showed 
that he was a man fallen from God & 
from the profession which he hath 
formerly made, more than in an or- 
dinary manner ...he was_ told 
that it is an amazing thing that 
he is not a terror to himself, that he 
should doe thus wickedly in a land of 
uprightness, & not behold the mages- 
ty of ye Lord. The court further de- 
clared that they were both sorry and 
ashamed that he was againe brought 
to the court for such delinquency, he 
was minded that he had beene fined 
at Milford with a smaller fine, but yet 
would not reforme him, afterwards he 
was called to the court of magistrates, 
& fined with a greater fine, but yet re- 
formed not, after that he was stocked, 
neither did that reclaim him, but he 
still goeth on to abuse himself in a 
swinish manner, so that it is an exer- 
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cise to the court what to doe with him 
& what course to take to reclaime 
him. He was told that it hath beene 
intimated, which assuredly the court 
will doe, & he was bid to expect it, 
that if he be not reformed, the court 
must lay him in prison & keepe him 
to prison diett to prevent these sin- 
full excesses . . . & seeing he abuses 
himself in his owne house, it was 
therefore ordered, that he shall 
not have liberty to keepe wines or 
liquors in his house, save only what 
shall be for their comfort, which he 
shall see cause to desire, and the 
magistrate shall see cause to license 
him to have; & this is the triall the 
court would make of... at this 
time, who has bid to remember & 
beare it upon his heart, he goes under 
the divell as his keeper.” 

Thus the court abandoned this 
poor wretch to his fate, and, having 
adjourned, proceeded to the neigh- 
boring inn for “refreshment.” These 
examples show clearly how the 
wealthy planters of New Haven re- 
garded this vice and treated those ad- 
dicted to it, in those early days. 
Their definition of a drunken person 
was “that he be thereby for the pres- 
ent bereaved, or disabled in the use 
of his understanding, appearing in his 
speech, jesture, or carriage in any of 
the taverns or elsewhere.” 

The remarkable growth of com- 
merce, caused largely by the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, had a vast in- 
fluence upon the history of New Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century. 
Molasses was brought in large quan- 
tities from the West Indies to New 
England, where it could be distilled 
more rapidly than in the sluggish 
southern climes; whence, besides 
being used in the slave trade, it was 
carried to the other parts of the con- 
tinent, particularly Canada and the 
fisheries. This traffic gave rise to a 
large number of impost laws, and the 
provincial courts spent a great deal 
of time in changing and amending 
them with the object of preventing 
evasion and smuggling. Merchants 
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did not hesitate to present the officials 
with kegs of choice liquors, expecting 
a less careful scrutiny of their car- 
goes; and even Boston’s benefactor, 
Peter Faneuil, wrote to his corre- 
spondent abroad: “See what good 
French brandy is worth and if it be 
possible to cloak it so as to ship it for 
rum!” So great were the profits in 
this trade, that great risks were taken 
and that daring seamanship which 
proved so valuable some years later 
was created. That there was no im- 
provement in the drinking habits un- 
der these circumstances needs no as- 
sertion. Rum was the bane of New 
England in the eighteenth century, 
and left a deep scar on its history. 

Tippling shops increased at an 
alarming rate in Boston, and in 1702 
a record of thirteen new licenses is 
found, mostly for “out of doors.” In 
1711 complaint was made that these 
licensed places were “used for Revel- 
ling and Tippling, and become Nur- 
series of Intemperance and De- 
bauchery, indulged by the Masters or 
keepers of the Same for the sake of 
Gain.” Efforts were made to remedy 
matters, but in vain. Retailers in- 
creased, with no corresponding in- 
crease of population. It even became 
necessary to enact a law to prohibit 
the manufacture and use of “lead 
stills.” From Douglass’s Summary 
we learn much of this period. There 
was a large increase in the receipts 
from excise and impost in 1748. This 
was due to the “rioting and drunken- 
ness, introduced partly by our idle 
military expeditions.” | Douglass 
speaks of “spirits” as become “an 
endemical piague everywhere.” “For 
many years in the land service allow- 
ance for each man on march included 
one gill of rum. Aboard the provin- 
cial privateers, the allowance each 
man per week was seven gallons of 
beer.” 

John Adams, then a young man, 
writing of Boston in 1750, said: 
“Playing cards, drinking punch and 
wine, smoking tobacco and swear- 
ing. . . . I know not how any young 


fellow can study in this town.” 
Eleven years later he wrote: “lf 
you ride over this whole province 
you will find that taverns are general- 
ly too numerous.” But these were 
stirring times, and less attention was 
given to the subject of drunkenness. 
‘the more weighty question of the 
day required serious and_ sober 
thought; and while the disorders 
from intemperance were frequent, the 
general rule was sobriety. It has 
been stated that the cradle of liberty 
was not rocked in a saloon. While 
true in its deeper meaning, the con- 
trary seems to be the fact, literally; 
the cradle seems actually to have 
been rocked in the old New England 
tavern. The tavern became the cen- 
tre of political discussion and action. 
The great questions of the day were 
argued around the punch bowl; and 
sentiments of liberty were stirred 
while the flip-iron stirred the rum. 
The resolutions for the destruction of 
the tea were drawn up in a tavern— 
the “Salutation Inn”—and no doubt 
under the excitement of a drink far 
more potent of evil than the tea. 

But the town of Boston was in a 
rather chaotic state during these days, 
so far as the liquor laws were con- 
cerned. So alarmed did the leaders 
become, that a town meeting was 
called “to consider of some effectual 
method to prevent unlicensed 
strangers and others from entertain- 
ing and supplying the youth and 
servants of the town with spirituous 
liquors.” A committee was appoint- 
ed for the purpose of investigating 
the condition of affairs. This com- 
mittee reported the laws sufficient, “if 
enforced.” Tithingmen were then 
appointed to see that they were en- 
forced. And what was true of Bos- 
ton was equally true of other towns 
in New England. 

The Revolution tended to increase 
rather than decrease the drinking 
habits of the people. The restraint 
of moral sentiment and civil law was 
somewhat removed; and the great 
struggle then going on gave the col- 
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onists no time for such matters. The 
same was true immediately after the 
Revolution; for intemperance in- 
creased to an alarming extent. We 
say alarming, for attention was soon 


drawn to the subject, and thoughts 
were expressed and principles enun- 
ciated which led finally to the great 
temperance reform of the early part 
of the present century. 





CASTE. 
By George E. Tufts. 


STAR, my star, there in the heaven’s blue deep, 
() Where thou thy gracious watch o’er earth dost keep, 
3end down to bless thy worshipper, and rest, 
A holy amulet, upon my breast! 


O face, sweet face, now grown so deadly dear, 
So hopelessly remote, and yet so near, 

Dare I not spurn the flimsy, cruel fate, 

Whose viewless might doth hold us separate? 


The star gleams coldly from its lofty place; 
My loved one’s breath is warm upon my face; 
Alas! ’twere easier to grasp the star, 

Than break ’twixt her and me the unseen bar. 





THE LAST LETTER OF JOHN BROWN. 


By Charles 


OHN BROWN of Harper’s 
J Ferry was a unique compound 
of simple Christian faith, in- 
domitable courage and almost fanati- 
cal zeal. He dréw the principles for 
his conduct on all occasions from the 
sible; and once decided, he would 
carry out his convictions, come what 
might. That he believed he was doing 
the Lord’s will in going South to free 
the slaves, none will doubt who knew 
him ; that it was a rash and almost in- 
sane undertaking has been felt by 
most; but that by it he struck one of 


H. Small. 


the decisive blows that split the log of 
slavery is also certain. 

On the day ofhis execution, Decem- 
ber 2, 1859, while in jail awaiting the 
carrying out of the sentence of the 
court, he wrote a letter, undoubtedly 
the last he ever penned, to his old 
friend and neighbor, Mr. Lora Case, 
of Hudson, Ohio. This letter is now 
in the possession of Mrs. S. E. Scott, 
the daughter of Mr. Case. A photo- 
graph has been made of it and copy- 
righted. We are permitted to give a 
facsimile copy of the letter through 
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ing these years, it is indeed an im- 
pressive paper. 


Mr. Lora Case, to whom this _his- 
toric letter was written, died July 14, 
1897, at the age of eighty-six; he was 
therefore born in 1811 and was eleven 
years younger than John Brown. The 
parents of Mr. Case left Granby, 
Connecticut, his native town, when he 
was three years old, with their five 
children, in a two-horse covered 
wagon, with.a cow hitched behind to 
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JOHN BROWN. 


supply milk while on the way. Their 
destination was Hudson in the West- 
ern Reserve, twenty-five miles from 
Cleveland, which place they reached 
after a journey of six weeks. The 
parents of John Brown, Owen and 
Ruth Mills Brown, had also gone 
from Connecticut to the same place 
nine years before, travelling in much 
the same manner. One of Mr. Case’s 
earliest recollections was of being a 
member of young John Brown’s Sun- 
day-school class in the Congrega- 
tional church (the second on the Re- 
serve), when he was five vears old. 
He thus early became an admirer of 
Brown, and afterwards a most inti- 
mate friend. Mr. Case was like Brown 
an ardent abolitionist; he was, too, 
like Brown a man of earnest Christian 
faith, strong convictions and great 
courage. 

The wife of Owen Brown, the 
mother of John Brown, died Decem- 
ber 10, 1808, and was buried in 
the old Hudson cemetery. The 
stone still stands and bears this in- 
scription: 


Sacred to the memory of Ruth, wife 
of Owen Brown, who died Dec. 10, 1808 
in the 37 year of her age. 


She was a dutiful child, 
A sprightly youth, a loving wife, 
A tender parent, a kind neighbor, 
and an exemplary Christian. 
Sweet is the memory of the Just.” 


LORA CASE. 


Next to this stone is that of Owen 
Brown, and on the other side of his is 
that of his second wife, Sally, whom 
he married November 8, 1809. Owen 
3rown was one of the earliest aboli- 
tionists, associated with him being the 
father of Dr. Josiah Strong, a resident 
of the same town. He was on the 
building committee of the Western 
Reserve College, founded in Hudson 
in 1826. Mr. Case assisted his father 
in the mason work on the first build- 
ing, now known as “Middle College.” 
The old college buildings are now oc- 
cupied by the Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, the college having removed to 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Case had many interesting 
reminiscences of John Brown and his 
father. He said that the first time he 
ever heard John Brown raise his voice 
against slavery was in 1837, in the 
church prayer-meeting. News had 
just been received of the murder of 
Lovejoy. There was a strong preju- 
dice in the community against the 
antislavery movement, but there were 
some outspoken abolitionists in the 
town. After an earnest prayer by his 
father, John Brown rose in the meet- 
ing and in a calm and emphatic way 
said: “I pledge myself with God’s 
help that I will devote my life to in- 
creasing hostility towards slavery.” 
How fully he lived up to this pledge is 
a matter of history. 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN, HISTORICAL AND 
PICTURESQUE. 


By John Wright Buckham. 


AKE CHAMPLAIN is not 
called one of the Great Lakes; 
yet it is no nursling of the 

hills, circumscribed and  compre- 
hended at a glance of the eye, but ex- 
pansive, wind swept, and inspiring. 
Its extreme length is one hundred and 





SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. 
twenty-six miles; it covers an area of 
about five hundred square miles, and 
drains a territory of between seven 
thousand and nine thousand square 
miles. It is in fact, as the In- 
dians perceived and indicated 
in one of the names which they 
gave it, Caniaderi-Guarunte, the 
door of the country, a great 
water way from the St. Law- 
rence to the Hudson. As such 
it has been the scene of events 
of the most intense interest in 
the history of America. The 
imagination is continually re- 
verting to this history and tra- 
dition, as one views the lake 
and its environment. It is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the subtle 
influence with which history 
invests scenery. Nature needs 
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man for her completion. With- 
out human association she is, in 
most of her provinces, desolate 
and often forbidding. Even the 
harshest and saddest of legends hu- 
manize nature and increase her power 
over us. The eye of Champlain, 
when it first fell upon all the virgin 
glory and loveliness of this marvel- 
lous lake and valley, must have been 
smitten by its rare beauty; but how 
much more impressive is the sight 
now that it has been baptized with 
heroic blood, enshrined in song and 
story, endeared by the presence of 
thousands of happy homes and 
viewed with reverent admiration by 
hosts of lovers of the beautiful.* 

The pictures which the historic 
imagination fixes in association with 

* For the history and description of the lake, see Peter 
S. Palmer’s valuable ‘‘ History of Lake Champlain ” ; W. 
H. H. Murray’s ‘‘ Lake Champlain and its Shores” ; the 
excellent chapter on ‘‘ The Champlain Valley ”’ in ‘* Pict- 
uresque Burlington”; Thompson’s ‘“‘ Vermont ’’; and S. 
R. Stoddard’s ‘‘ Guide Book to Lakes George and Cham- 
plain ” ; also the interesting chapter on ‘‘ The Discovery, 
Navigation and Navigators of Lake Champlain ” in Mrs. 
Hemenway’s ‘‘ Vermont Historical Gazetteer,’’ Vol. I, 
by Thos. S. Canfield. Champlain’s history of his voyage 
through the lake may be found in the ‘‘ Documentary 


History of New York,” Vol. III, also in the edition of 
his works published by the Prince Society. 








ROCK DUNDER. 
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this famous lake are many of them 
dark and terrible, blackened with 
smoke and stained with blood; but 
seen through the vistas of the years 
and softened by the light of present 
serenity and beauty, they serve but 
to enhance with a solemn touch 
the fascination which Lake Cham- 
plain exerts upon us. The first of 
these pictures is that of the dominion 
of the Indian, when the birch-bark 
canoe stole noiselessly through the 
waters and the smoke of the camp- 
fire curled upward above the great 


CHAMPLAIN’S PICTURE OF HIS BATTLE WITH THE IROQUOIS. 


forests, whose silence was broken 
only by the calls of birds and the cries 
of animals, except when the hoarse 
vells of battle or the wild shrieks of 
torture told of some fresh cruelty in 
that awful Indian warfare which 
raged here so long and so relentlessly. 
or Lake Champlain was the chief 
battle ground between the two great 
tribes who divided between them the 
sovereignty of eastern North Amer- 
ica, the Abenakis and the fierce Iro- 
quois. About two miles southwest 
of Burlington harbor rises to the 
height of some thirty-six feet above 
the surface of the water a conspic- 
uous and forbidding rock, commonly 


known as Rock Dunder, but better 
named Mohawk Rock, which is said 
to have marked the boundary between 
these two great tribes, and stands as 
the perpetual and impressive re- 
minder of the days when the red men 
struggled for the mastery of this fair 
country. 

Across the picture of this savage 
and deadly conflict, which made In- 
dian settlement on these shores too 
precarious for frequency, there flash- 
es another picture. It is that of 
Samuel de Champlain and his two 





companions, in company with a party 
of Algonquins, sailing forth in their 
canoes from the mouth of the Rich- 
elieu on the third of July, 1609, upon 
the waters which Champlain was the 
first white man to look upon and 
which were thenceforth to bear his 
honored name and serve as his great 
and enduring memorial. Skirting 
the western shore, ‘Champlain ad- 
vanced to a point whence he could 
see on the east side “very high 
mountains capped with snow,’—the 
Green Mountains,—and then, with 
a possible detour up the Winoo- 
ski River, moved onward past “other 
mountains upon the west side of the 
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lake, which the Indians informed me 
were in the land of their enemies,’— 
the Adirondacks,—to a point between 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga. Here 
a party of the Iroquois was encoun- 
tered. The battle that ensued was 
prophetic of the continuous and com- 
plete victory of the white man over 
the red man. But the shot from 
Champlain’s arquebus which put the 
Iroquois to flight* was as fatal to the 
cause of France and Catholicism as it 
was fortunate for that of England and 
Protestantism ; for from that moment 
the Five Nations became bitterly hos- 
tile to France, and through their al- 
liance with England this magnificent 
territory, with all of New England 
besides, was finally wrested from the 
dominion of France. 

Next comes the series of stirring 
and significant pictures connected 
with the American struggle for inde- 
pendence. This conflict of the New 
World against the Old, of freedom 
against imperialism, unlike that 
which preceded it, is not without its 
traces upon the face of nature, having 
left upon the landscape scars which 
make the reality of the history more 


*Champlain’s account of the engagement is as follows : 
“The moment we landed, they (the Algonquins and 
Hurons) began to run about two hundred paces toward 
their enemies, who stood firm and had not yet perceived 
my companions, who went into the bush with some sav- 
ages. Our Indians commenced calling me in a_ loud 
voice, and, opening their ranks, placed me at their head, 
about twenty paces in advance, in which order we marched 
until I was within thirty paces of the enemy. The mo- 
ment they saw me they halted, gazing at me and I at 
them. When I saw them preparing to shoot at us, | 
raised my arquebus and, aiming directly at one of the 
three chiefs, two of them fell to the ground by this shot, 
and one of their companions received a wound of which 
he died afterwards. I had put four balls in my arquebus 
Our party, on witnessing a shot so favorable for them, set 
up such tremendous shouts that thunder could not have 
been heard; and yet there was no lack of arrows on one 
side and the other. The Iroquois were greatly astonished 
at seeing two men killed so instantaneously, notwith- 
standing they were provided with arrow-proof armor 
woven of cotton thread and wood; this frightened them 
very much. Whilst I was reloading, one of my com- 
panions in the bush fired a shot, which so astonished 
them anew, seeing their chiefs slain, that they lost cour- 
age, took to flight, and abandoned the field and their fort, 
hiding themselves in the depth of the forests, whither pur- 
suing them I killed some others. Our savages also killed 
several of them and took ten or twelve prisoners. The 
rest carried off the wounded. Fifteen or sixteen of our 
party were wounded by arrows; they were promptly 
cured.”’ 

On the return voyage Champlain was compelled to 
witness the torturing of one of the captives by his fierce 
allies, and being a just and humane as wellas brave man, 
who often said that the salvation of one soul was of more 
value than the founding of a new empire, this cruelty 
caused him great distress, and he tried in vain to dissuade 
the savages from continuing it. 
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THE LAKE FROM FORT TICONDEROGA, 


vivid to the observer. Passing down 
the lake, northward, on the steamer 
Vermont,—whose predecessor of the 
same name was one of the first steam- 
ersafter Fulton’s Clermont and as early 
as the year 1809 struggled laboriously 
up and down the lake at the rate of 
five miles an hour,—one comes first 
of all upon old Ticonderoga, lifting its 
gray ruins to the sky, with Mount In- 
dependence opposite and 
Mount Defiance frowning 
down upon it on the north. 
The little bay called 
Hand’s Cove, in the town 
of Shoreham opposite, is 
pointed out,—and should 
be marked in some way,— 
whence on the night of the 
ninth of May, 1775, Ethan 
Allen embarked for that 
gallant seizure of Ticon- 
deroga, which the dawn of 
the following day lit with 
undying glory. The ruins 
of Ticonderoga, hallowed 
by their great associations, 
add richly to the won- 
drous beauty of this spot. 

If the visitor to old Fort 





Ticonderoga, or Carillon as it was 
originally called, approaches it from 
the west, he passes, less than half a 
mile from the fort, the bloody bat- 
tlefield where Montcalm, from be- 
hind his hastily constructed abattis 
of trees, defeated Abercrombie’s 
splendid battalions on the 8th of 
July, 1758. Carillon was one of 
the strategic points in the French 
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THE LANDING AT 


wars. It was built by the French 
in 1755, and became at once an 
object of desire on the part of 
England. It was hoped that Sir 
William Johnson would advance and 
seize it after his signal victory over 
Dieskau at Fort Edward, but he failed 
to do so. Abercrombie’s expedition 
was well equipped and he could easily 
have taken Carillon if he had not 
blundered so stupidly in his plan of 
attack. As Parkman has so clearly 
pointed out, he might have circum- 
vented Montcalm and cut off his sup- 





Photograph by George H. Perry. 
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plies from the north, but instead of 
doing that, by approaching the fort- 
ress from the west through the woods, 
he first sacrificed Lord Howe, his 
chief reliance, who fell in a skirmish 
in the forest, and then, two days after, 
ordered his troops forward again, in a 
vain attempt to dislodge the French 
from their strong outpost constructed 
of felled trees. “The scene,” says 
Parkman, “was frightful; masses of 
infuriated men, who could not go for- 
ward and would not go back, striving 
for an enemy they could not see, 
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caught in the entanglement of fallen 
trees, tripped by briers, stumbling 
over logs, tearing through boughs, 
shouting, yelling and cursing, and 
pelted all the while with bullets that 
killed them by scores.” Nearly two 
thousand of the flower of the English 
army were lost on that fearful battle- 
field. Not until the following year 
did the English gain possession of the 
fort. When Amherst advanced with 
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trenches, ramparts and barracks of 
which may still be seen. At this 
point the lake narrows to less 
than a half mile in width, and the 
point is a commanding one. When 
the lilies of France ceased to float 
over Crown Point the dominion of 
the French over the Champlain val- 
ley came to an end; and when Eng- 
land surrendered this strong and cosi- 
ly but poorly garrisoned fortress to 





THE ADIRONDACKS 


his formidable forces, the French 
abandoned their stronghold and re- 
treated toward Canada. 

Only twelve miles north of Ticon- 
deroga, on Crown Point, stand the 
ruins of the sister fortress, St. Fred- 
erick, built by the French in 1731, 
captured by the British under Am- 
herst in 1759, and seized from them 
by Seth Warner on the day following 
Allen’s capture of Ticonderoga. The 
strategic position of Crown Point, 
induced General Amherst to lay 
out extensive fortifications here, cost- 
ing over two million pounds, the 


FROM CROWN POINT. 


the colonies, it was a serious loss to 
her cause. If the Americans had 
concentrated their forces at Crown 
Point, which has no Mount Defiance 
from which the enemy could com- 
mand it with his guns, instead of Ti- 
conderoga, a more effectual resist- 
ance might, perhaps, have been of- 
fered to Burgoyne when he came up 
the lake in 1777. 

Opposite Crown Point is Chimney 
Point, so called from the fact that 
when the French burned their settle- 
ment here and fled only the chimneys 
were left standing. The next point 
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of historic interest which one passes 
is Split Rock. Split Rock is the de- 
tached end of a rocky promontory, 
separated from the shore by a chan- 
nel about fifteen feet wide, and con- 
tains at least half an acre. Opposite 
Split Rock is the greatest depth of 
the lake, four hundred feet. “The 
popular opinion,” says Palmer in his 
admirable history of the lake, “is that 
this rock was separated from the 
main land by an earthquake, but Pro- 





OLD FERRY BOAT. 


fessor Emmons, who examined it par- 
ticularly, supposes the separation to 
have been occasioned by the wearing 
away or decomposition of a mass of 
rock containing a large amount of 
pyritous iron.” It was a little south 
of this picturesque point that Pringle 
overtook the remnant of Arnold’s 
fleet in its retreat from the battle of 
Valcour Island and captured the gal- 
ley Washington. Nearly opposite 
Split Rock, on the Vermont side, 
is Fort Cassin, at the mouth of 
Otter Creek, where from behind a 
rude breastwork, Lieutenant Cassin 
and Captain Thornton defeated a 
large company of British sent out 
to destroy the American fleet in 
process of construction at the an- 
cient and miniature city of Ver- 
gennes, seven miles up stream. 
3etween Port Kent and Platts- 
burgh, as the steamer enters the 
narrow channel between Valcour 
Island and the New York shore, 
she passes directly across the line 
along which lay the daring little 
fleet of Arnold, that “brave fool,” 
as General Carleton called him, on 
the morning of October 11, 1776. 
With a strong north breeze behind 
them, Carleton’s ships came dash- 
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ing up the lake, and with difficulty 
beat up against the Americans for 
that fierce battle, to which the mer- 
ciful fall of night alone brought 
an end and saved the American 
vessels from capture or destruction at 
the hands of the superior forces of 
the British. At the close of the en- 
gagement, which lasted six hours, the 
American schooner, the Royal Sav- 
age, lay stranded and deserted on the 
southwest shore of the island, where 
her hull may still be seen; the gon- 
dola Philadelphia was so shattered 
that she soon sank; and some eighty 
men lay killed or wounded; but a 
brave and obstinate defence had been 
made.* With such odds against the 
Americans, discretion was the better 
part of valor. Through the careless- 
ness of the British in leaving the 
west shore unguarded, Arnold was 
enabled to steal away under cover of 
the darkness, and the next morning 
Carleton discovered his expected 

*W.H.H. Murray, in his brilliant but hasty criticism of 
Arnold’s position at Valcour, says that ‘‘ wisdom re- 
quired, nay demanded, that he should fight the English — 
when he fought them — in the open lake, so that in case 
of defeat he might retire behind the guns of Crown Point, 
or even, if necessary, above the protecting works at 
Ticonderoga.” In this judgment he is not supported by 
Captain Mahan, who, in his careful study of the battle 
of Valcour, in Scribner’s Magazine, February, 1808, 
speaks of Arnold’s “choice of the strong defensive posi- 
tion at Valcour,’’ and concludes his estimate of the battle 
as follows: ‘“‘ The little American fleet navy on Lake 
Champlain was wiped out, but never had any force, big 


or small, lived to better —— or died more gloriously, 
for it had saved the lake for that year.” 
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prey off Schuyler Island, seven miles 
south, in its retreat toward Crown 
Point. 

Continuing northward, one sights, 
only a short distance beyond Valcour, 
St. Michael’s or Crab Island, and be- 
yond this Cumberland Head, guard- 
ing Cumberland Bay, at the foot of 
which lies the city of Plattsburgh. 
It is a scene which one who knows 
American history cannot look upon 
without emotion. Between this lit- 
tle island and Cumberland Head 
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was fought, September 11, 1814, the 
battle of Plattsburgh, one of the 
bravest and fiercest battles in the his- 
tory of naval warfare; a battle in 
which every eighth man of the Ameri- 
cans and every fifth man of the Brit- 
ish was killed or severely wounded, 
and in which scarcely a man escaped 
without injury ; a battle at the close of 
which every mast was shattered and 
every sail was rent; a battle in which 
brave Captain Downie, who com- 
manded the British fleet, was killed, 
and gallant Commodore MacDon- 
ough, the victor, was twice knocked 
from his feet; a battle in which An- 
glo-Saxon courage and determina- 
tion were displayed at 
their height: a_ battle 
which practically termi- 
nated that long and san- 
guine struggle between 
America and England, 
which began at Lexington 
in 1775. In the cemetery 
of Plattsburgh, beneath 
two sighing pines, lies the 
body of Captain George 
Downie, surrounded by 
the bodies of the other of- 
ficers, British and Amer- 


sican, who fell in this fa- 


mous struggle; while on St. Michael's 
Island the heroic seamen of both 
fleets are buried, side by side in one 
grave, symbolic of the concord which 
now reigns between the two puissant 
nations. 

Such are some of the historic asso- 
ciations which enhance the charm and 
interest of Lake Champlain. Yet 
without them there were enough of 
beauty and grandeur, of the health- 
giving and soul-inspiring in her air 
and scenery, to make the lake famous. 
It may be safely affirmed that no 
other lake in the world affords greater 
variety and wealth in its scenery. 
“Having seen most of the localities of 
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the continent noted for 
their beauty,” says W. H. 
H. Murray, “I can but de- 
clare that | know no other 
spot which for loveliness 
of appearance, majesty of 
scenery and varied _ re- 
sources of entertainment 
can compare with Lake 
Champlain.” Champlain 
has breadth and narrow- 
ness, mountain and plain, 
bluff and lowland, bold- 
ness and placidity, gran- 
deur and grace, in infinite 
variety. The background 
for its pictures is mag- 
nificent, consisting of the remote 
but always visible line of the Green 
Mountains on the east, now swelling 
to the splendid heights of Mansfield 
and Camel’s Hump and Killington, 
now falling away in soft undulations 





A SUMMER CAMP. 


to billowy hills, whose green is ab- 
sorbed in the azure of the bending 
skies; and on the west the glorious 
piling domes and pinnacles of the 
Adirondacks, advancing to the 
water's very edge and rolling back in 
titanic and tumultuous majesty. 
Looking off upon the splendor of the 
view from Burlington, a lover of the 
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beautiful remarked: “There is no view 
in all the world finer than this eastern 
one, except the western,’—a judg- 
ment that has had frequent ratifica- 
tion. 


The 





well 
moun- 


foregrounds harmonize 
with the 
tainous_back- 
ground. The 
shores of the lake, 
with their wooded 
banks, wide bays, 
deep inlets, golden 
beaches and rock- 
bound headlands, 
captivate the eye 
with an endless 
profusion of con- 


tour and_ color. 
The greens of field 
and foliage, the 
grays of the slate 
and_ shale, the 
browns and_ reds 


of the rocks, and 
the gold and silver 
of the beaches, 
blend with the 
changing hues of water and sky and 
cloud and mountain in unbroken har- 


monies of shade and shine. At the 
northern end of the lake the land 
stretches away upon either side in 


wide expanses of rich plain, broken 
now and then by the wave of hill or 
mountain. At the southern’ end 
the New York shore is bold and 
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mountainous, while the Vermont 
shore is bordered by the sloping 
fertile farms of Addison County, 
their splendid elms holding sover- 
eignty over fair tracts of meadow, 
groves of beeches and_ walnuts, 
with an occasional tufted pine tow- 
ering above them, crowning the 
hilltops or sloping down to se- 
cluded valleys. Here and there the 
cows stand in the shallow water, 
seeking relief from the heats of sum- 


mer. Between Crown Point and 
Colchester Point the shores on the 
Vermont side are bolder and more 
heavily wooded than elsewhere on the 
eastern side, and with their marvel- 
lous views of the Adirondacks oppo- 
site afford, like Thompson’s Point 
and Cedar Beach, special attractions 
to campers. Yet it is almost invid- 
ious to refer to one portion of the 
lake as superior to another in its ad- 
vantages as a camping ground, for the 
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entire lakeside is a paradise for camp- 
ers, and yearly the numer is increas- 
ing. ‘Ten years ago, it may be safely 
afhrmed, the number of camp-houses 
along the lake was not half what it is 
now. QOne familiar with the lake in 
years gone by is astonished in pass- 
ing through it to see the number of 
camp-houses peeping out from 
among the trees of point and bay and 
island. May their tribe increase, so 
long as they continue sufficiently 
modest and unassuming not to de- 
tract from the scenery itself! 

Points and bays and _ islands—let 





pear rolling in the water. South Hero 
is connected with the mainland by a 
long sand-bar, over which a road has 
been built. At the island end of this 
“sand-bar bridge,’ a little tollgate 
challenges the traveller to stop and 
pay his stipend for what the Lamoille 
River, aided by the labors of the 
islanders, has haply done to unite 
island and mainland. The Heroes 
offer an excellent opportunity for an 
electric railway; and such a road is 
already prospected. When one can 
go bowling along over the sand-bar, 
with the waves flashing and singing 


wlll 
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us leave the customary paths of 
travel and take a brief excursion 
among them. Islands! Champlain 
has them in profusion, great and 
small. One entire county of Ver- 
mont, Grand Isle, consists largely of 
islands, chief among which are North 
Hero and South Hero, named for the 
two famous brothers, Ethan and Ira 
Allen. South Hero is thirteen miles 
long, and contains two townships. 
Its fine farms and fruitful orchards, 
with their vistas of blue waters, make 
this island peculiarly attractive. Paul 
Pastnor, in his island pastoral, 
“Lora,” has well likened it, with its 
yellow harvest fields, to a great ripe 


on either hand, and on through the 
length of these lovely islands, their 
charm will be more widely appre- 
ciated than now. The new railroad 
line to the West will also run through 
the Heroes. Direct communication 
will then be open between New York 
City and North Island “City,” to their 
mutual advantage. 

Next in size comes Isle La Motte, 
also in the northern part of the lake, 
west of North Hero. At the north- 
ern extremity of Isle La Motte are 
the grass-grown ramparts of ancient 
Fort St. Anne, built by the French in 
1665, and therefore the first white 
settlement on the lake. The fort was 
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constructed by Sieur La Motte, and 
for him the island is named. Here 
entered the first point of that wedge 
of civilization which was ultimately 
to shatter the domain of wild beast 
and wilder savage over this vast wil- 
derness. 

From the broad and expansive 
acreage of these larger members of 
the fraternity, the islands range 
through all sizes and shapes to tiny 
islets like Diamond Island, Picket 


Island, Button Island and Mosquito 
treeless, 


Island, some desolate and 
others thick- 
ly wooded 
or made 
homelike 
by a_ tiny 
camp-house. 
Among the 
most pictur- 
esque of 
these smaller 
islands are 
Juniper, off 
Burlington, 
with its high 
bluffs and its 
little white 
lighthouse; 
the Four Brothers, or, as the 
trench called them, the Is- 
lands of the Four Winds, 
where the Burlington boys 
used to go for gulls’ eggs; 
Cedar Island, north of Sand- 
bar bridge, covered thick with 
low cedars, where the swal- 
lows used—and, for aught I know, 
still do—come swarming in clouds at 
dusk and perch among the cedars in 
such numbers that if one went out 
after nightfall they would start up in 
alarmed and twittering hosts; and 
the two Sister Islands, one of which 
is rather plain, but the other very 
pretty. There are, besides those 
already referred to, other islands as- 
sociated with history or tradition, like 
Carleton’s Prize, a rocky isle be- 
tween Providence and Stave Islands, 
which was fired upon for a vessel in 
the dawning light of that morning of 
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October, 1776, when Arnold escaped 
from Valcour; Sloop Island, opposite 
Essex, which met with a similar un- 
resisted assault from those blinded 
British ; Cloak Island, where the find- 
ing of a red cloak, so the story ran, 
told the sad tale of a deserted maid- 
en’s suicide; and Providence Island, 
upon which the survivors of the 
steamer Phoenix, burned off this 
island on its trip to Plattsburgh on 
the night of September 4, 1819, 
found refuge. 

If one were to make the complete 
circuit of the 
lake in a steam 
launch or row- 
boat, he would 
find a superb 
succession of 
extensive and 
beautiful bays 
and harbors,— 


WATCH POINT, SHOREHAM. 
most of them upon the eastern 
side, which is far more irregular 


than the western. Starting, we will 
say, at Missisquoi Bay, which is 
almost a lake in itself, and stretches 
far up into the Province of Quebec, 
and going south, he would come next 
to broad and capacious Maquam 
Bay, thence to fair St. Albans Bay, 
thence to Mallets Bay, enclosed, 
rock-ribbed and islanded, a beautiful 
camping ground; thence, after cir- 
cumnavigating Colchester Point, 
stretching out its long index finger 
toward Colchester Light perched 
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upon a lonely rock, against which 
dash the wildest waves that Cham- 
plain can roll up, he would come to 
Burlington Bay, with its long break- 
water, the largest and fairest port on 
the lake ; thence to Shelburne Harbor, 
deep, quiet, picturesque; thence to 
Ball’s Bay, with its striking config- 
uration of bluff and inlet; thence to 
sutton’s Bay and Adams Bay, where 
Arnold burned his sloops on his fa- 
mous retreat and marched overland to 
Crown Point; thence between the 
constantly narrowing shores to East 
Bay, upon which was the famous es- 
tate of Major Philip Skeene; thence 
to South Bay, which might be termed 
the appendix of the lake, where 
Baron Dieskau landed with his army 
of fifteen hundred French and Indians 
in his expedition against Lake 
George. Continuing down the New 
York shore, one would come to Bul- 
wagga Bay, behind Crown Point, 
which Dr. G. F. Bixby of Platts- 
burgh regards as the site of Cham- 
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plain’s battle with the Iroquois; 
then to Northwest Bay, with West- 
port at its head, commanding such 
a view of the giants of the Adiron- 
dacks as exercises an almost irre- 
sistible attraction toward their deep 
fastnesses and alluring heights. Wills- 
borough Bay, almost the precise 
counterpart in shape and size of Shel- 
burne Harbor, directly opposite, is 
reached next; then Corlear’s Bay. 
where tradition says that Corlear, the 
humane governor of New York, was 
drowned. Northward are Cumber- 
land Bay, Morti Bay and King’s 
Bay; and we have reached the outlet 
of the lake. This is guarded by Fort 
Montgomery, long called “Fort 
Blunder,” whose useless military ma- 
sonry, begun in 1844 as a defence 
against English invasion, was never 
completed, and probably never will 
be. : 

The shores of Lake Champlain are 
fortunately not so thickly populated 
as to destroy the effect of natural 
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and virgin beauty; yet there are 
towns on the lake of quite sufficient 
size to give it all the comeliness of 
human occupation and use. Bur- 
lington, the “Queen City” of the lake 
as well as of Vermont, with its popu- 
lation of upwards of 19,000, its large 
lumber trade, its enterprising manu- 
factures, its superb location, its taste- 
ful and often princely residences, its 
elegant and well-kept streets, its dis- 
tinguished university and other insti- 
tutions of learning, its wealth and 
culture, is perhaps the most beautiful 
city of its size in the country, and only 
the loveliness of the waters in which 
it sees reflected its own faultless im- 
age keeps this lovely city from the 
sorrowful fate of Narcissus. Platts- 
burgh, nearly opposite, is another 
Burlington upon a reduced scale. Its 
population and business are not so 
large, the slope of its hill not so ex- 
alted, the sweep of its view a little less 
glorious; but it too has its broad and 
beautiful streets and comely homes, 
its institutions of learning,—the 
Plattsburgh Normal School and the 
Catholic Summer School, the latter 
charmingly located close to the lake 
shore,—and its United States Army 
Post. In one respect Plattsburgh 
excels Burlington, and that is in his- 
toric interest; and this interest the 
Plattsburgh Historical Society, by 
collecting historical material and by 
marking the spots famous in Ameri- 
can history, is efficiently conserving. 
Thirty miles north of Burlington, 
four miles inland from the bay which 
bears its name, is St. Albans, also 
“beautiful for situation,” and, al- 
though so far from the lake, com- 
mands from the crest of the hill upon 
which stands the residence of the late 
Governor Smith a magnificent view 
of the northern part of the lake with 
the islands. At the foot of the lake 
is Rouse’s Point; and south of Platts- 
burgh on the New York side are Port 
Kent, from which the famous Ausable 
Chasm is reached, Essex, Westport, 
where is another marvellous outlook 
both lakeward and mountain-ward, 


and where a stage line connects for 
Elizabethtown, Keene Valley, St. 
Hubert’s Inn and Lake Placid, Port 
Henry, whose extensive iron works 
on the lake front, once so conspic- 
uous, have now well-nigh disap- 
peared, Crown Point, and, at the very 
head of the lake, Whitehall. There 


has been no growth of any signifi-” 


cance in any of these towns except 
Burlington, and there is little cause to 
expect any in the immediate future. 
Indeed it is Champlain’s artistic and 
recreative, rather than its commercial 
advantages that have been growing 
in prominence in recent years, al- 
though it has sufficient mercantile 
and industrial uses never to become 
a mere pleasure resort. 

If it were possible for art to add to 
the already well-nigh perfect beauty 
of the shores of Champlain, Shel- 
burne Farms, the country seat of Dr. 
William Seward Webb, furnishes an 
admirable example of artistic embel- 
lishment. A tract of land, on the 
whole the finest and most picturesque 
on the lake, containing nearly four 
thousand acres, has been turned into 
one magnificent combination of park 
and farm, with arboretum, immense 
barns, polo ground, lawns, drives and 
all the accessories of an English 
manorial estate. Another and smaller 
tract nearer Burlington, called Red 
Rocks, has been secured by Mr. E. P. 
Hatch; and upon Burlington Hill are 
the handsome residences and beauti- 
ful grounds of Mr. Henry Holt, the 
publisher, Colonel Le Grand B. Can- 
non and other men of wealth, who 
have chosen the unexcelled beauty of 
Lake Champlain for a summer home. 
A commendable thing concerning all 
these estates is that they are, without 
exception, freely open to the public, 
and all who care to may enjoy the 
drives through them. 

Lake Champlain has its quota of 
summer hotels also, from the palatial 
Hotel Champlain at Bluff Point, near 
Plattsburgh, where President Mc- 
Kinley spent a portion of the summer 
of 1897, and the Westport Inn at 
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Westport, down to quiet and inex- 
pensive houses, where one may find 
recreation, retirement and rest to his 
heart’s content, free to roam and con- 
verse with Nature at will. 

In making such an inspection of 
the shores of the lake, one would in 
all likelihood be tempted also to ex- 
plore, for at least a short distance, the 
rivers. In most cases they come 
flowing slowly and serenely down to 
their home in the great waters be- 
tween banks broadly fringed with a 
wealth of grasses and rushes and 
flanked by stately woods or spacious 
meadows. Like the lake itself, al- 
most every one of these streams has 
its historic and legendary associa- 
tions. The Lamoille and Winooski 
are both associated with Champlain’s 
voyage,of discovery. The former, it 
is claimed, owes its name to the great 
discoverer, who called it La Mouette, 
from the number of gulls about its 
mouth. In Charlevoix’s map, the t’s 
in the name were not crossed, and as 
a result it has ever since been called 
La Moille. The Winooski bases its 
title to the dignity of a visit from 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Champlain up- 
on the exist- 
ence of some 
stumps of 
chestnut found 
on its banks 
near Burling- 
ton. These 
ancient stumps 
gain their im- 
portance from 
the fact that 
Champlain 
states in his 
journal that he 
found upon the 
shores of the 
lake large 
chestnut trees, 
which _ were 
the only ones 
he had seen 
since his first 
voyage to this 
country. Pres- 
ident Torrey, a former president 
of the University of Vermont, took 
pains to examine the shores upon 
either side of the lake in search 
of chestnut trees, and found none 
of any size, nor the stumps of 
any, except at this point. This may 
be called negative evidence, and of a 
somewhat scholastic flavor, but it is 
at least as conclusive as that upon 
which the learned have often based 
their inferences. The Laplot, which 
empties into Shelburne Harbor, takes 
its name from the legend of a plot by 
which the settlers circumvented the 
Indians. The plot consisted in mak- 
ing holes in the canoes of a marauding 
party of Indians and shooting them 
as they tried to escape in their 
disabled condition. Otter Creek was 
the scene of battle and of the 
arsenal in which were fitted out 
the miniature vessels of the famous 
Lake Champlain navy. Wood Creek 
is associated with the expeditions of 
the French and Indian War, as well 
as of the Revolution. The Boquet 
murmured a vain remonstrance to 
that unholy council which Burgoyne 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


summoned upon its banks to secure 
the aid of the Indians in his alarming 
but futile expedition. Here also was 
the original settlement of Sir William 
Gilliland, the “great pioneer of the 
western shore of Champlain,” whose 
vast estates were ruined in the devas- 
tations of the Revolution. The Big 
and Little Chazy rivers are supposed 
to be named for Lieutenant de Chasy, 
a French officer, who was killed by a 
party of Mohawks in this neighbor- 
hood. The Saranac was the scene of 
the land engage- 
ments accompany- 
ing the battle of 
Plattsburgh, in 
which five thousand 
Americans under 
General Macomb 
repulsed thirteen 
thousand British 
troops under Sir 
George Provost, a 
notable victory. As 
for the Richelieu 
or Sorel River, 
through which the 
waters of Cham- 
plain find an outlet 
to the St. Lawrence 
and thence to the 
Atlantic, it is a 
river replete from 
end to end with his- 
toric interest—nar- 
rower pathway of 
war, adventure and 
commerce as it was 
to the wider path- 
way of Champlain— 
and, with the added 
charms of its beauty and its quaint- 
ness, well deserves a paper by itself. 

Thus have history and tradition hal- 
lowed river and stream as well as bay 
and bluff and island of this noble lake. 
“And over all tradition’s gracious spell 

A fond allurement weaves, 
Her low refrain the moaning tempest 

swells, 
And thrills the whispering leaves. 


a 


“What cheers of triumph in thy echoes 
sleep! 
What brave blood dyed thy wave! 
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A grass-grown rampart each 


rugged steep, 

Each isle a hero’s grave.” * 

Yet the history of the lake is not all 
of adventure and bloodshed. This 
lovely valley has witnessed at least 
two attempts to form social com- 
munities, one on Valcour Island and 
one in the town of Shoreham on the 
lake shore opposite Ticonderoga. 
“Dawn Valcour Community” began 
its brief and ill;starred existence on 
Valcour Island, in August, 1874. It 
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consisted of twelve adults and four 
children, who hailed from Chicago, 
under the leadership of John Wilcox, 
author of “The Approaching Con- 
flict.” Wilcox enlisted also the co- 
operation of Orrin Shipman, who 
owned the island. Just how much of 
seriousness and sense this attempt 
embraced I am unable to determine, 
but there seems to have been very lit- 
tle of the latter. At all events, it was 


* “Lake Champlain,” by H. T. Tuckerman, in Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. XVIII, p. 366. 
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but a lamentably short time before 
the little company was divided into 
two hostile camps at opposite ends of 
the island and in little more than a 
year the “Dawn” was quenched in 
midnight. The Shoreham experi- 
ment was of a very different kind, and 
hardly deserves the reputation as a 
social experiment which it has _re- 
ceived. Goodhue, in his history of 
Shoreham, gives the following ac- 
count of it: 

“Early in 1766, Colonel Doolittle 
with twelve or fourteen other persons 
came together in a company from 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
and selected a spot on which they 
built a log house. . . . In this they all 
lived the first year in one family, the 
men taking turns in doing the cook- 
ing. These men had agreed to take 
a joint interest in the enterprise, to 
place their labor and expenses in a 
common stock, with a view at some 
future time, when the settlement 
should advance and lands increase in 
value, to share equally in the profits 
and not, as is stated in Thompson’s 
History of Vermont, ‘on the Mora- 
vian plan.” They entertained no pe- 
culiar religious or political views re- 

specting the organization of society 
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or the holding of property. They 
adopted the plan merely for their 
own convenience, to lighten and 
facilitate the labors of settlement.” 
This account would seem to take 
the Shoreham enterprise out of the 
list of socialistic experiments; yet 
the plan was of a social nature and 
makes an interesting chapter in the 
history of methods of settlement. 
It should not be forgotten, let me 
repeat, that Lake Champlain has 
served the interests of peace even 
more than those of war. It has 
been the thoroughfare of com- 
merce even longer than the arena 
of battle. From the time the sloop 
of Philip Skene began the carrying 
trade at the upper end of the lake, 
in 1770, commerce, save for the in- 
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terruptions of war, steadily in- 


creased, especially with the intro- 
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duction of steam in 1809, until the 
building of the railroads. These 
innovators have gradually lessened 
the lake traffic; but large quantities of 
lumber and coal still pass through 
the lake, and if the ship canal from 
the Great Lakes,the prospect of which 
seems much brighter, is ever con- 
summated, there will be a vast vol- 
ume of freight passing through the 


lake from the West to New York’ 


City. 

But more and more the use of the 
lake which is coming to surpass all 
other uses is the recreative one. 
Better far than war, greater even than 
commerce, are beauty, health and en- 
joyment. No great city now but has 
its parks, as well as its places of 
business. The Creator knows the 
esthetic and spiritual needs of human- 
ity, and Lake Champlain is one of His 
answers to those higher needs. A 
noble answer it is. Many a person 
whose happy lot it was to be brought 
up on the shores of Lake Champlain 
will witness that the scenery of this 
beautiful valley has grown into his 
very soul and become a part of him- 
self, so that although he may be thou- 
sands of miles* away and perhaps 
wedged in between city walls, often 
“there flash upon that inward eye, 
which is the bliss of solitude,” vistas 
of blue waters, white-capped by fresh 
winds, or so still with the hush of 
evening’s benediction that every 
cloud and rock and tree is mirrored 
in their depths, while from them re- 
cede the noble shores and above 
them tower the  heaven-climbing 
mountains. From such memories 
come fresh hope and joy and 
strength. 

There is the tourist too, who, 
though he tarry but a night, departs 
not unblessed, but carries away with 
him some memory of lake and moun- 
tain, dawn or sunset, to be cherished 
through the years. He may find the 
lake, unless he be especially favored, 
enveloped in that soft haze which lin- 
gers so fondly about it, especially in 
August days; but even through this 
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silver veil he will have glimpses of 
that loveliness which she displays 
when, wooed by some determined 
breeze from north or west, she throws 
aside her ‘veil and discloses her 
features in all their marvellous, clear 
cut perfection. 

Nor should the sportsman be 
counted out, as failing to appreciate 
the finer revealings of nature. If 
game or exercise or pleasure be first 
in his thought as he sets forth, he 
returns with something finer; as 
Goethe would say, he goes forth like 
Saul to find his father’s asses and 
comes back with a kingdom; and 
with the game too,—for Lake Cham- 
plain is not wanting in any good 
thing. Sailing on Lake Champlain, 
to be sure, is not equal to that on the 
ocean. The wind blows in puffs that 
require a close watch upon the sheet, 
or dies down, leaving the swiftest 
yacht “as idle as a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean”; and yet as com- 
pared with most inland yachting that 
on Lake Champlain is excellent, and 
regattas are courageously maintained 
at Burlington and elsewhere. The 
water is somewhat rough for canoe- 
ing, though the American Canoe As- 
sociation has held at least two of its 
meets here. As for rowing, no finer 
place can be found. To be sure it 
takes muscle sometimes to pull 
against the wind; but there is little or 
no danger in a well-built skiff, even 
in the roughest of weather. A wave 
may splash over the bow now and 
then, but even on the upper deck of 
the large steamers that sometimes oc- 
curs. Champlain is no frog pond, 
and at points between Burlington and 
Plattsburgh the wind sweeps over an 
expanse of fifty miles and rolls up 
waves that make the landsman quake 
and teach him what seasickness is 
without going to the sea; but that is 
not often and occurs only in the “broad 
lake.” When one tires of rowing, all 
that one has to do, if one is going 
with the wind, is to unfurl a sheet or 
blanket tied to a pole in the bow, or 
even raise an umbrella, and speed on 
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without exertion. I must confess to 
a weakness for a still lazier substitute 
for rowing, and that is to fasten to 
some good-natured tow steaming 
slowly through the lake and there lie 
and dream in the bottom of your 
boat and watch the changing lights on 
water and mountains and study the 
interesting life of the canal boat. No 
armchair on the deck of the Vermont 
can compare with this for luxury. 
But what of the fishing, inquires 
the disciple of Izaak Walton, who— 
and I sympathize with him—respects 
no waters which are not stocked with 
fish. No true fisherman ever yet 
condemned Lake Champlain. In the 
first place, there is the pleasing fact 
to remember that, at the time the lake 
was discovered, itself and its tribu- 
taries were so filled with salmon that 
it was dangerous—so it is averred— 
to drive a spirited horse through 
the water, so great was the pro- 
cession of salmon. But past pisca- 
torial renown does not furnish pres- 
ent sport; yet though the salmon 
are no more, they have worthy suc- 
cessors,—as worthy as these degen- 
erate days produce. Black bass, 
which rank next to trout in the es- 
teem of fishermen, are plentiful in 
Lake Champlain,—so it is said. I have 
often wished for evidence of it, but 
on this point only experts can furnish 
testimony. Back Bay, a name given 
to that part of the lake east of the 
great islands, is regarded as the best 
ground for bass. The characteristic 
and truly plentiful fish of Lake Cham- 
plain are the pike-perch or wall-eyed 
pike. They are found throughout the 
lake, and are always ready to bite; 
and an excellent table fish the pike is, 
hard and well flavored. He is not a 
great fighter, but weighs well, and is 
a handsome trophy, in spite of his 
huge glazed and staring eyes. For- 
merly these fish were not caught 
much except in the early part of the 
season, when they lie in shallow 
water; but a few years ago some of 
the experienced fishermen of the lake 
determined to find some method of 





catching the pike in his deeper re- 
treats, after he seeks the colder water, 
which is his habitat. They were suc- 
cessful, and now deep trolling for pike 
is the favorite fishing throughout the 
lake. If you find the right side of the 
reef and the right depth, they will not 
fail you, morning, noon or night, and 
you are moderately sure of from five 
to fifty with which to dazzle admiring 
‘eyes on shore. Perch, and large ones, 
may be caught off every bank of 
weeds and everywhere else if you are 
after other fish; likewise pickerel. 
Lake Champlain has its sea-serpent 
also, the more prodigious for being 
land locked, though he has never 
been caught, even with the camera. 
So there are for the fisherman fish, as 
well as lake and mountain vistas, sun- 
rises (which he, alas! is too often the 
only one to witness) and sunsets. 
Lake Champlain sunsets—who can 
describe their glory—yet who that 
writes of Lake Champlain can omit 
them? Betake yourself to the crest 
of Burlington Hill,—it is not the only 
place for this theophany, but none is 
finer,—and wait. If it chance to be 
one of those hallowed evenings which 
nature chooses for this festival of 
beauty, you will surely gaze into the 
holy of holies where is He “whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 
The whole display is, as one has said, 
like an oratorio or a drama of beauty. 
It has its parts, its acts, its phases, that 
grow and culminate and subside, in 
which the mighty participants, sun, 
mountains, clouds, waters, come into 
varying relation to each other and to 
the whole, and take differing attitudes 
or utter different strains—their voice 
is not heard—expressive of praise and 
glory. The sunset that I saw the 
other evening had at least three dis- 
tinct color phases, passing into each 
other by the gentlest gradations of 
color harmony. The first was a 
glowing gold that overspread and 
transfused the shield of thin cloud be- 
hind which the sun prepared his gra- 
cious benisons till it well-nigh dis- 
solved in glory and paved the floor of 
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the lake like that of the Eternal City. 
Forth at length came the king of day 
and set in stately splendor behind the 
mighty rampart of Lyon Mountain, 
which forthwith took on a_ halo 
of transfiguration and glowed and 
gleamed along its wide rock-bound 
summit, until it seemed as if the light 
must penetrate even through its hoary 
sides. Then gradually the shield of 
clouds above took on a rosy hue, 
which flung its kiss so wide and far 
that horizon and zenith alike caught 
its salutation and distant cloud and 
gloom-filled peak softened and sang 
as if touched with the wand of Beauty. 
Then the rose deepened to a royal 
purple, reluctantly withdrawing its 
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far-flung largesses to the retinue of 
clouds which closed the lordly train 
that swept in state behind the de- 
parted monarch. Long and lovingly 
did this purple diadem burn above 
the brows of the mountain as he re- 
ceded into the night, while the shad- 
ows settled softly over point and is- 
land and bay, and the stars came out 
one by one, and Lake Champlain 
slept, her waves murmuring soothing 
lullabies under rock-bound cliffs 
and whispering along sand-strewn 
beeches, slept till the glow of dawn 
over Mansfield and the Crouching 
Lion should wake her lovely waters 
to their untiring ministry of health 
and beauty. 





DREAMS. 
By A. B. de Mille. 


Yearns for its native sea; 


i Nig sun flames down, and the tide 


And over the marshes wide 
They come with the dusk to me; 


They come through the dusk afar— 
My dreams—from the bourne of day, 
Where slumber and silence are, 
And memory holds the way. 


They come with a word of peace 
When the toiling hours are past; 

They whisper my heart release, 
And draw to my side at last. 


Some are woven of light, 
And some of shadow and pain; 
But one, all the tender night, 
Gives me your face again. 


There’s a rumor of day set free 
Over the marshes dim, 

And dawning purples the sea 
With splendor from rim to rim; 


But ah, for my dreams gone by, 
And ah, for the morning new! 

How soon from the golden sky 
There passes the dream of you! 




















THE RELIGION OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


NDER any interpretation of re- 
ligion, even the broadest, Kip- 
ling is not primarily a religious 

teacher. He is primarily a novelist 
and poet; his first thought is art; he is 
a creator of literature; he writes to in- 
terest, to entertain, to amuse; he is 
about as far removed as a man can be 
from a_ professional moralist or 
teacher. And yet it is asserted that 
he-is perceptibly affecting the popular 
religious thinking of our time; some 
say he is profoundly affecting it. Is 
this true? It will be my object in this 
paper to inquire regarding his reli- 
gious influence. If he is affecting re- 
ligious thought, how?—is it for good 
or is it for evil? 

As a preliminary to studying Kip- 
ling’s religion, let us spend a few mo- 
ments upon Kipling the writer, trying 
to find out the secret of his wide popu- 
larity. Some tell us that his popu- 
larity is merely a fad, a temporary 
craze, a sort of mental epidemic 
sweeping just now wunaccountably 
over the Anglo-Saxon world. That 
there is something of the element of 
the popular fad in it I think few intel- 
ligent persons can doubt. It is mar- 
vellous how much human beings are 
like sheep. We all go in flocks to an 
extent greater than we like to confess. 
We all read books because others 
read them; we praise them because 
others praise. The mania strikes us; 
we bow before it like ripe wheat be- 
fore the summer wind. For the time 
being our independent judgment is 
gone. Glass is diamond; iron pyrites 
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is gold. There never was such a 
genius as this whose light conde- 
scends to shine on us. Time passes. 
Our sanity returns,—to remain with 
us until another mania over some 
other new writer strikes us, to carry 
us away again. That the popular in- 
terest in Kipling is such a mania, in 
part, seems beyond question. Yet 
few serious minds will claim that this 
explains all. Even manias must have 
a cause. Kipling has obtained favor 
in too many quarters, and among too 
many classes of persons, and has re- 
tained it too long, for us to believe 
that it does not rest upon some basis 
of real strength in the man. What is 
this strength? I do not think it is 
difficult to answer the question. 

First, his is a fresh voice,—as fresh 
as was Byron’s when he electrified all 
England with his “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” or with the first 
two cantos of his “Childe Harold” ; as 
fresh as was Tennyson’s when he 
charmed all English speaking people 
with his “Idyls of the King”’; as fresh 
as was Bret Harte’s when he startled, 
shocked and delighted all America 
and England with his tales and poems 
descriptive of the Argonauts of ’49. 
Kipling’s is a real voice; it is not an 
echo. He is original, if any man can 
be original in a world where men have 
been saying our best things ahead of 
us for so many thousands of years. 
He disclaims originality ; but he does 
it in such an original fashion as 
wholly to give himself away. Turn- 
ing to the prefatory page of the “Bar- 
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rack-Room Ballads,” we find some 
lines which for keenness and humor 
cannot easily be outmatched. They 
are his way of saying that he doesn’t 
care a fig whether he is original or 
not. He gathers from all lands and 
seas his mental sustenance, as the 
spider obtains its food from many 
quarters; and then as the spider spins 
its silken thread out of its own body, 
so he spins the thread of his song or 
his story out of himself, thus world- 
fed. Such is my way of saying it in 
plain prose; but his inimitable way of 
saying it is this: 


“When ’Omer smote his bloomin’ lyre, 

He’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 

An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
’E went an’ took—the same as me. 


“The market girls and fishermen, 

The shepherds and the sailors, too, 
They ’eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet—same as you. 
“They knew ’e knew 

knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 
But winked at "Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us.” 


stole; ’e they 


Any poet who can disclaim origi- 
nality in as original a fashion as that 
need have no fear of the verdict of 
men as to whether he is a voice or an 
echo. 

Kipling has much advantage in the 
wide range of his experience. He 
knows at first hand Europe, America 
and the Orient. He was educated in 
England, and thus came into touch 
with her world-interests. He married 
an American wife, and has spent sev- 
eral years here, having a fine Vermont 
home,—thus becoming acquainted 
with the new world of the West. He 
was born in Bombay, the great com- 
mercial city of India, and lived many 
vears and began his literary work in 
that eastern land of many peoples and 
many religions, of mysteries and won- 
ders, of glittering wealth and pitiful 
poverty, of great literature and great 
art and great history, of the world’s 
oldest civilization and its newest. He 
has travelled extensively ; he has come 
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into close contact with army life; he 
has had newspaper experience ; he has 
lived in city, in country and in jungle; 
he has been much on the seas. This 
wide knowledge of men and lands and 
waters affords inexhaustible material 
for his work. And his knowledge is 
first hand, not through books. This 
gives him freshness, directness, re- 
ality. 

He has chosen fresh themes. There 
has always been great fascination to 
the Western mind in the thought of 
India—whether native India, or the 
life lived in India by the rich and 
lordly British conquerors. Kipling 
has put both into prose and poem. 
To nearly everybody there is endless 
charm in wild life. Kipling has put 
the jungles, with all their picturesque- 
ness and mystery, and all their animal 
inhabitants, into romance. To many 
there is unfailing fascination in pic- 
tures and stories of soldier life. Kip- 
ling has made himself preéminently 
the poet of the British common sol- 
dier. Tommy Atkins never before 
found so brilliant or so sympathetic a 
pen to portray his life, in all its 
phases, good and bad, grave and gay, 
pathetic and tragic. 

No modern critic is more independ- 
ent than Kipling. It is impossible to 
classify him. He belongs to no 
school. He follows no_ precedent. 
He is a realist of the realists; and yet 
there are strains in his poetry in which 
he is an idealist of the idealists. He 
thinks his own thoughts, goes his 
own way, writes according to his own 
genius. He pays little attention to 
the critics. That is one reason why 
they treat him so well; since he re- 
fuses to turn out for them, they very 
respectfully turn out for him. A 
characteristic of his writings is his 
love for the unconventional, the natu- 
ral, the human and even the rough. 
The spirit that takes men to the 
woods and the mountains, to fish, to 
camp and to hunt, and that impels 
men to seek adventure amid the heats 
of the tropics and the cold of the arc- 
tics and on the dangerous seas, is a 
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spirit that finds in Kipling a voice and 
an interpreter. It follows that he is 
preéminently a writer for men; for it 
is men that care most for all this kind 
of thing. 

It has been said that Kipling is the 
representative Anglo-Saxon poet of 
our generation. That is a large claim 
to make. The Anglo-Saxon peoples 
are many sided ; they have many char- 
acteristics. That Kipling represents 
them well, perhaps better than any 
other writer, on their side of strength, 
daring, hardihood, may be admitted. 
He is distinctly the poet of power. 
This is shown in his very style, which 
is rugged, seldom smooth or polished. 
There is little melody in his verse, but 
plenty of virility. Occasionally he is 
tender, though not often; but he is 
always strong. He cares little for the 
beautiful ; he cares little for love; but 
he cares much for deeds, especially 
deeds that display vigor, tenacity, 
courage, determination and contempt 
of ease. He likes nothing so well as 
to portray strength,—the strength of 
the brute creation, as in his “Jungle 
Tales” ; the rude strength of primeval 
man, as in his “First Chantey” and 
“Neolithic Age”; the strength of the 
giant forces of nature which man has 
harnessed and set at work through 
modern machinery, as in “McAn- 
drews’ Hymn”; national power, as in 
“A Song of the English,” “The 
Widow at Windsor” and “The Sea 
Wife”; strength of will and daring in 
individual men, as in his “Plain Tales 
from the Hills” and scores of his bal- 
lads and other poems. 

It is this love of strength in Kip- 
ling, and his corresponding limitation 
in the direction of the higher and finer 
qualities of human life and of the 
more ethical and spiritual elements of 
civilization, that give him his fondness 
for war, that make him the poet of the 
soldier, and that put him into sympa- 
thy with British imperialism and the 
imperialism of this country. His 
sympathies are always on the side of 
the strong. This seems to be the ex- 
planation of the fact that he is never 
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the poet of liberty. In a way he is 
patriotic. He glories in England; 
but he glories in her power, not in her 
freedom; in the fact that she has such 
physical might and mastery in the 
world, not in the higher fact that she 
has done so much to advance civiliza- 
tion and the rights of man. 

He is not a democrat. In all his 
instincts he is a monarchist. He has 
sympathy for individuals among the 
common people, but for the common 
people as a whole, in their struggles 
upward to gain more freedom, more 
privileges, better conditions of life for 
themselves, he shows no signs of sym- 
pathy. For the oppressed peoples of 
the world, groaning under tyranny or 
trying to shake off the yoke and ob- 
tain their freedom, he has no word of 
favor or of aid. Though he has lived 
many years in India and given us vol- 
ume after volume of prose and verse 
on Indian themes, he is ever on the 
side of the British conqueror; no 
word ever escapes him showing the 
slightest sympathy with the Indian 
peoples who have been robbed of 
their liberties and are kept, by the 
power of the sword, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for their British 
masters. 

How do we account for the fact that 
a writer who is so conspicuously on 
the side of might, and who has no 
voice to lift up on behalf of freedom 
or the rights of man, is so popular in 
America, the land which in all its past 
history has stood first and above 
everything else for freedom and the 
rights of man? Does it mean some- 
thing honorable to us, or does it mean 
something ominous for the future? 

I have pointed out what seem to me 
Kipling’s leading characteristics as a 
writer. Do these _ characteristics 
throw any light upon his religion? 
I think they do. But when we come 
to speak of his religion, we must not 
make the mistake of thinking it more 
prominent in his writings than it is. 
As a poet his religious utterances are 
few. Some of them are strong, and 
For 


have attracted wide attention. 
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this reason many have hailed their 
author as a great religious teacher. 
But as a fact there are few writers of 
poetry and fiction in whose writings 
religion, or even ethics, has so subor- 
dinate a place. Aside from a dozen 
or so of his poems, one would hardly 
know from his books that such a 
thing as religion existed in the world. 
Few of his characters are religious, 
or even very moral. He likes best to 
paint soldiers ; but these are seldom of 
a high class ; indeed they are generally 
of a decidedly low class. But with 
all their ignorance, their drunkenness, 
their vice, their brutality, he makes 
them in a way attractive by giving us 
a glimpse of some winning trait in 
them. This man is brave; this man 
has a fine dash of the chivalrous in 
him; this one is a genial companion ; 
this one is faithful and uncomplaining 
in duty; this one is a good fighter; 
this one is loyal to the “Widow at 
Windsor”; this one stands by a com- 
rade in a hard place. Thus we are 
made to judge leniently of lives coarse 
and low and often brutal and rotten. 
Nor are Kipling’s higher-class char- 
acters, as a rule, much better. Even 
if they have money and social posi- 
tion, and dress for dinner, a painfully 
large number of them drink and race 
and bet, possess very little intellectual 
life and indulge in very loose morals. 
I do not mean to say that Kipling 
handles his characters or tells his 
stories in such a way as to make his 
books positively immoral or irreli- 
gious ; but I do mean to say that if we 
in this generation have no higher 
moral standard or better religious 
teaching than most of Kipling’s writ- 
ings afford indeed I may say all, 
outside of a dozen or so of his poems, 
—we shall not rise to any moral or 
religious height which we shall have 
reason to be very complaisant over. 
Kipling brings into the thought of 
our time a strong force; but morally 
it is an uneven force. His religious 
influence is not harmonious or con- 
sistent; he has not thought himself 
out into clearness in religious matters. 
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Some of his religious conceptions— 
for example, those of God and justice 
and duty and heaven and hell and 
retribution—are crude; for enlight- 
ened men to-day to accept them 
would be to go backward. His ideals 
of life are by no means invariably the 
noblest. Many of them give unmis- 
takable signs of the debasing influ- 
ence of the camp and the barracks. 

His religion is: preéminently the 
religion of power. With the power is 
associated some sense of responsi- 
bility, some awakenings of conscience, 
some traces of retributive justice, as 
related both to individuals and to na- 
tions; but higher than these he sel- 
dom or never rises. A religion of 
love he seems to know nothing what- 
ever about. His religion is the re- 
ligion of the Old Testament, not of 
the New,—or rather it is the religion 
of the earlier and less ethical parts of 
the Old Testament. His God is the 
Jehovah of might and wrath and war, 
whom we find depicted in the books 
of Joshua, Judges and Kings. Hence 
the opening lines of his “Hymn Be- 
fore Action”: 


“Jehovah of the thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, aid!” 


The God of love, of the Gospels and 
the Epistles, especially the Heavenly 
Father of Jesus, seems to be a concep- 
tion wholly foreign to his thought. 
Kipling is not a spiritual seer, and 
he is not a great religious thinker. 
To some extent he feels the religious 
confusion of our time; but he does 
little or nothing to illuminate it. 
With the great religious problems 
which confront thinking men to-day 
he gives no evidence of having grap- 
pled; he can therefore afford us little 
help in the solution of these problems. 
It is this that differentiates him so 
widely from poets like Browning, 
Tennyson and Wordsworth. These 
great thinkers and seers all have the 
power to take their readers strongly 
by the hand and lead them straight up 
out of the valley and the shadow, out 
of the fog and the dark, out of fear 
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and doubt and spiritual uncertainty, 
to*the mountain tops, where there is 
light. Tennyson helps us to “beat 
our music out”; to “fight our doubt 
and gather strength’; to “face the 
spectres of the mind, and lay them”; 
and thus at length “to find a stronger 
faith our own.” Wordsworth opens 
our eyes to see “the light that never 
was on sea or land”; teaches us 
“truths that wake to perish never” ; 
shows us how to put our ear to na- 
ture, as a child to “a smooth-lipped 
shell,” and there hear voices, mur- 
murings, 


“Though inland far we be, 
. . . of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither!” 


Browning teaches us to sing, 


“God’s in his Heaven; 
All’s right with the world! 


All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall: 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God 
stand sure; 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be; 

Time’s wheel runs back, or stops; 

Potter and clay endure!” 


Thus do these men who can think 
as well as sing—these great seers and 
interpreters of God and the human 
soul—lead in solving the religious 
problems that press upon the modern 
world, and lift men from despair to 
hope, from doubt to faith, from weak- 
ness to moral power, and give new 
meaning, new incentive and new 
glory to man’s life. 

It is here that Kipling is weak. It 
is here that his religion shows itself so 
much below the highest. It can 
make men fight; it cannot make them 
love. It can make men plod and 
drudge with faithfulness, and even 
with courage; it cannot give men 
wings; it cannot make the soul sing 
songs of faith and joy and victory. 
And yet I believe that Kipling has a 
religious message for our time. 
Some of his poems have been born 
out of his deepest soul, and go 
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straight to the consciences and re- 
ligious needs of many men. God 
speaks to the world through many 
voices. I believe one is that of Kip- 
ling. Let us turn to those poems in 
which he has let the best that is in him 
find utterance, and see more exactly 
what his message is. 

Kipling’s best known religious 
poem is his “Recessional.” Hardly 
any other piece of verse written in our 
day has been so quickly and so widely 
taken up. The reasons for this were 
two. First, it was a very strong 
poem. This everybody admits, al- 
though it seems that the author him- 
self did not at first think much of it, 
and actually committed it to the waste- 
paper basket. But it had a simple 
and noble grandeur about it that im- 
pressed all serious minds. The sec- 
ond and perhaps most important rea- 
son for its quick popularity was its 
singular opportuneness. England 
was celebrating her great jubilee in 
honor of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the crowning of her sovereign. 
The mightiest fleet of war vessels that 
the world ever saw had been assem- 
bled along her coast. Representa- 
tives of her armies, her colonies and 
her subject peoples had been gathered 
from all parts of the world. London 
was ablaze with flags and decorations 
and marks of gayety and signs of 
England’s wealthand pride and power. 
There were great civic and military 
processions filled with the royalty and 
nobility of Britain, representatives of 
the leading royal families and govern- 
ments of the world, subject princes 
from Africa and India, generals, 
statesmen, diplomats, men of fame in 
many walks of life. The metropolis 
and the whole land were wild with ex- 
citement, were drunk with pride and 
display and boasting over the material 
greatness of the nation. At last the 
end came. The vast assemblies dis- 
persed; the pageant faded; the de- 
lirium was hushed. It was time for 
serious thought as to what it all 
meant. Then rose a voice calm and 


strong, that sounded far, and smote 
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the conscience of England almost as 
if God had spoken from heaven. It 
was Kipling’s solemn and mighty 
hymn. Its first three verses are the 
best. I will quote only these: 


“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine,— 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“Far-called our navies melt away, 
On dune and headland sinks the fire ;— 
Lo, all the pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


I hardly know of anything in the 
history of literature so dramatic, so 
powerfully and nobly dramatic, as was 
this hymn of Kipling’s, coming at that 
opportune moment to stir England’s 
conscience, to rebuke England’s 


pride, to warn her against putting her 
trust 


“In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust,” 


and forgetting justice and humility 
and duty and God. 

Who shall write America’s Reces- 
sional? Would that some Kipling 
might arise to sound a similar note of 
warning to us in our growing pride in 
material things and our new delirium 
of ambition for military greatness and 
unholy conquest,—forgetting justice, 
forgetting the great mission to which 
we have been called as a nation, for- 
getting God. 

The poem of Kipling that has had 
the widest reading, next after the 
“Recessional,” is probably “The 
White Man’s Burden.” This poem 
has caused a great deal of discussion. 
It has called out strong assent and 
strong dissent. It is a message from 
Kipling to the American nation, writ- 
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ten seemingly with a twofold end in 
view: first, to urge us forward in the 
direction of imperialism, with which 
Kipling, in common with most Eng- 
lishmen, seems to sympathize; and 
secondly, to warn us that we shall not 
find the new road upon which we are 
entering a smooth or a short one, but 
one that will lead us farther than most 
of us can see, and rough enough to 
test us to the uttermost. Of course 
he writes in the light of England’s ex- 
perience in the same line. The poem 
is so familiar that only a single verse 
need be reproduced: 


“Take up the White Man’s burden; 
Send forth the best ye breed ;— 
Go, bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captive’s need; 
To wait in heavy harness 
On fluttered folk and wild— 
Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child!” 


Two important thoughts are sug- 
gested by this poem. The first is, 
what will be the effect upon us as a 
nation of sending forth the “best we 
breed” to be sacrificed in schemes of 
imperialistic conquest and coloniza- 
tion in the tropics? Is our best 
young blood to be lightly prized? Is 
the loss of such blood from the na- 
tion’s veins, by being poured out on 
foreign soils, a small matter? Sup- 
pose we kill off the fastest and best 
young horses in this country, for a 
series of years; how long a time will 
have passed before there will be a sen- 
sible degeneration of the horses of the 
land? Can we afford to enter upon a 
career which means the steady and 
systematic killing off, by bullets and 
tropical fevers, of tens of thousands 
(hundreds of thousands, if the expe- 
rience of Spain and Great Britain is 
any index) of our best young men, 
and the consequent loss and degen- 
eration to our own nation which this 
implies? Let us face’ the fact that 
“sending forth the best we breed” to 
“serve the need of new-caught, sullen 
peoples” by fighting “the savage wars 
of peace” in the tropics means and 
always must mean just this. Is this 
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a burden which as patriots we should 
be eager to take up? 

The second thought suggested by 
the poem has to do with the value of 
this kind of help to the peoples to 
whom we offer it. Do we benefit 
peoples who aspire to liberty and self- 
rule, when we conquer them and 
make them subject peoples? Let no 
American believe it. Instead of bene- 
fiting them, we arrest the process of 
their true and natural development. 
We rob them of their dearest right. 
The true preparation for liberty is lib- 
erty. We cannot shoot civilization 
into peoples. We cannot Christianize 
them at the point of the bayonet. We 
cannot give them good government 
by killing off their men and making 
their children and children’s children 
hate us and everything’ connected 
with us for generations to come. The 
kind of burden that we should bear for 
other peoples less favored than we is 
the burden of kindness and good will 
and helpfulness. What we should 
carry to them is not machine guns 
and unscrupulous greed, but school- 
teachers, missionaries, honest trade, 
the spirit of Christianity, protection, 
the sympathy which a strong, free, 
noble nation ought always to extend 
to weaker peoples struggling upward 
to enlightenment and self-rule. The 
trouble with the kind of White Man’s 
Burden which Kipling talks about is 
that it really means the Brown Man’s 
Burden. It means the white man 
taking his own burden and putting it 
upon the brown man’s back and com- 
pelling the brown man to carry it. 
That is what English imperialism 
means. That is what all imperialism 
means. Surely we do not need any 
Kipling to exhort us to move in that 
direction. 

One poem of Kipling’s seems to me 
execrable, utterly unworthy of any 
man who cares for the good of man- 
kind. I refer to “The Truce of the 
Bear,” written soon after the mani- 
festo of the Czar of Russia calling a 
Conference in the interests of peace. 
In this poem Kipling uses all his 


power as a poet to throw discredit 
upon the sincerity of the Russian Em- 
peror and to induce England to refuse 
to have any part in the Conference. 
What right has Kipling thus to im- 
pugn the motives of any man? What 
right has he to put the worst possible 
interpretation upon the Czar’s con- 
duct, especially when to do so means 
aid to the terrible war spirit and hin- 
drance to the peace spirit in the 
world? Kipling has a heavy responsi- 
bility to bear for his conduct in this 
matter. 

While Kipling writes primarily to 
entertain, there are evidences enough 
that he does not write without a sense 
of responsibility. Perhaps this feel- 
ing of responsibility is most clearly 
defined in the dedication of his “Sol- 
diers Three,” and in the “Envoi” to 
his “Life’s Handicap.” In the former 
he writes: 


“Lo, I have wrought in common clay 
Rude figures of a rough hewn race! 
For pearls strew not the market place! 


Yet is there life in that I make? 

Oh, Thou who knowest, turn and see. 
As thou hast power over me, 

So have I over these, 

Because I wrought them for Thy sake, 
And breathed in them mine agonies. 


“Small mirth was in the making. Now 

I lift the cloth that cloaks the clay 

And, wearied, at thy feet I lay 

My wares, ere I go forth to sell. 

The long bazaar will praise—but Thou— 
Heart of my heart, have I done well?” 


It would be difficult to give to any 
work a nobler dedication than this. 
If all tasks were wrought in the spirit 
of these lines, how it would lift up 
human lives! The “Envoi” is not 
less earnest or devout. The author’s 
book is finished, and at the end he 
writes: 


“By my own work before the night, 
Great Overseer, I make my prayer! 


“Tf there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it,. Master, thine; 

Where I have failed to meet thy thought, 
I know through thee the blame is mine. 
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“The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein | stray, 

Thou knowest, who hast made the fire, 
Thou knowest, who hast made the clay. 


“One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of thy worth; 

It is enough that through thy grace 
I saw naught common on the earth!” 


We have here not only a feeling of 
reverence and a sense of responsi- 
bility, but. in the last line we have 
another thought which reveals Kip- 
ling at his best: 


“I saw naught common on the earth!” 


However far apart they may be in 
other respects, in one thing Kipling is 
like Emerson. Both see the glory of 
the common. To both 


“In the mud and slime of things, 
Ever, always something sings!” 


I am disposed to think that Kip- 
ling’s greatest poem of a religious char- 
acter—not the noblest, but the one in 
which he shows the greatest poetical 
genius and power—is “McAndrews’ 
Hymn.” McAndrews is a rough dia- 
mond. He is an old Scotch engineer 
on board a great ocean passenger 
steamer. Theologically he is a Cal- 
vinist. He has been more than forty 
years on the sea. He confesses to 
some wild ways in his earlier years; 
but he comforts himself with the 
thought that he has never doubted the 
good old Calvinistic doctrines of elec- 
tion and foreordination. Even if he 
has sometimes lost his character, 
thank God he has never become a 
“Pelagian.” The fine thing about 
him is his affection and reverence for 
his engine. He loves it almost as a 
wife; he well-nigh worships it; he 
sees God in it, as others see Him in 
the starry heavens or the human soul ; 
to him it is a psalm, a symphony. He 
sighs for a Robert Burns to arise to 
sing “The Song of Steam.” One of 
Kipling’s religious poems not to be 
overlooked is his “Hymn Before Ac- 
tion.” I have already referred to it 
as illustrating his view of God. A 
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striking and powerful poem is his 
“Tomlinson.” There may be some 
question as to whether its ethics is 
Christian or Satanic; but its scorn of 
weakness is tremendous; both heaven 
and hell refuse admission to the man 
who lacks strength. Kipling is ro- 
bust in his religion, as in everything 
else. His religion is preéminently 
one of work, of deeds. We could 
only wish it made more difference 
with him whether the deeds were 
good or bad. 

Many poems of Kipling, while not 
religious or even ethical, have in them 
a pathetic strain which reaches our 
hearts and draws us a little closer to 
our common humanity. A good il- 
lustration of this is his “Ford o’ Kabul 
River.” 

In the “Widow at Windsor” we 
have portrayed in a humorous and yet 
effective way the awful cost of Brit- 
ain’s wars, the ceaseless demand for 
soldiers to be offered as victims and 
to leave their bones to bleach under 
every sky. It is hard to conceive of 
anything more touching than the line, 


“Poor beggars!—they’ll never see ’ome!” 


Our country is just now eager to 
build a great navy and to become a 
great sea power. If any one would 
know what that kind of ambition 
costs let him read Kipling’s “Song of 
the English”: 


“We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 
And she hails us still unfed! 

There’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead. 

We have strewn our best to the weed’s 

unrest, 

To the shark and the sheering gull; 

If blood be the price of Admiralty, 
Good God, we have paid it full.” 


One of the simplest, and yet one of 
the tenderest and sweetest bits of 
verse that we have from Kipling is a 
little poem of eleven lines entitled 
“Mother o’ Mine.” 


“Tf I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine! O, mother o’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine! O, mother o’ mine! 
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“If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine! O, mother o’ mine! 
I know whose tears would come down to 


me, 
Mother o’ mine! O, mother o’ mine! 


“If I were damned of body and soul, 
I know whose prayers would make me 
whole, 
Mother o’ mine, O, mother o’ mine!” 


Let us hope that Kipling will write 
more in this fine vein. I close with a 
single other selection. In the con- 
cluding poem of his “Seven Seas,” he 
dashes on the canvas for us his dream 
of the future, beyond this world. It 
is fantastic, but it is impressive, and 
the last lines certainly have some 
good religion in them. 


“When earth’s last picture is painted, 
And the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, 
And the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it— 
Lie down for an zon or two, 

Till the Master of all good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew. 


“And those that are good shall be happy; 
They shall sit in a golden chair; 
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They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
With brushes of comets’ hair: 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting 
And never be tired at all. 


“And only the Master shall praise us, 


And oaly the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working, 
And each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, 
For the God of Things as They Are!” 


This may not be a very complete 
picture of heaven; it certainly is not. 
Yet, I submit, for any man who 
stands on his own feet, who thinks for 
himself, who wants reality and not 
make-believe, is not this, so far as it 
goes, about the kind of thing that 
heaven must be if it is to have any 
attraction for him? One of the fine 
traits of Kipling is his hatred of cant 
and pretence, his love of sincerity and 
reality. In these lines this comes out 
into unique and powerful expression. 
Surely there is a lesson here for the 
whole world to learn. 
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By Katharine Lee Bates. 


“It is no feather of fancy.” 


And worshipped Art’s disdain ; 


| E once had worn Love’s myrtle-wreath, 


But he fought his manhood’s fight beneath 
The ruddy flag of pain. 


His comrades scaled the splendid heights ; 
But for his only deed 

He proved the bullet how it bites, 
The wounds and how they bleed. 


No mortal plaudits pay this price; 
No herald here has trod; 

The incense of his sacrifice 
Ascendeth unto God. 
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OLD ROCHESTER AND HER DAUGHTER TOWNS. 


By Mary Hall Leonard. 


UCH has been writ- 
ten in and 
magazines concern- 
ing the region sur- 
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‘ rounding Buzzard’s 
A Bay,especially since 
oar its seaside resorts 
Bae’ have become so 
a widely popular. But 
Ba one of the oldest 


names in the vicin- 
itv has been losing its hold on the 
public. Not long ago the address of 
a resident was given to a middle-aged 
official of a large bank in Boston. 
“Rochester?” was the query, “Is it a 
new town?” “Qh, no, it is very old.” 
“But where is it?” “Our railway sta- 
tion is Marion.” “Qh, it is near Mar- 
ion,—yes.”” And the citizen of Roch- 
ester felt a curious sense of the muta- 
bility of earthly affairs in recognizing 
that the mother town of ancient high- 
felt respectability was now most easily 
distinguished from her proximity to 
this daughter of hers, so recently 
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come to years of independent matu- 
rity. To use the words of another: 
“Rochester-Town, which _ territory 
formerly included the western shore 
of the bay as far down as Dartmouth, 
has given off all its salt-water front to 
its offspring, Wareham, Mattapoisett 
and Sippican (unfortunately renamed 
Marion), and is now an inland farm 
untouched by railway trains.” 

The Indian name of the region was 
Menchoisett, but most of the territory 
of Rochester was known to the early 
colonists as the “lands of Sippican,” 
the name being derived from that of 
an Indian village lying between the 
harbors. There is no direct record of 
the purchase of these lands from the 
Indians, though a curious drawing 
made in 1668, and included in the 
Plymouth Records, is supposed to be 
a deed given by the Indians for a part 
of this territory. It is signed by King 
Philip’s mark and is witnessed by 
John Sassamon, the Christian Indian 
missionary who lived on Betty’s Neck 
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in Middleboro, a little north of the 
Rochester line, and whose murder by 
hostile Indians was one of the causes 
leading to King Philip’s war. 

The “lands of Sippican” were recog- 
nized and used by the colonists much 
sarlier than this, however, and men- 
tion of “Seipecan’” may be found in 
the Plymouth Records as earlyas 1638. 
In 1639 “a graunt of the plantation 
called Seppekann” was made to Rev. 
John Lothrop and his congregation, 
who had fled from London under the 
persecution of Archbishop Laud and 
tarried for a while in Scituate. But, 
attracted by the “hay grounds” in the 
Great Marshes of Barnstable, they 
turned aside from _ their  pur- 
pose of settling in Sippican and went 
to Barnstable instead. Forty years 
later descendants of Pastor Lothrop 
and his Kentish pilgrims became the 
pioneers of settlement in Rochester. 
Indeed, most of the early settlers were 
from the “Cape lands,” and for thirty 
years Rochester belonged to Barn- 
stable County, being separated from it 
in 1709, and added to the county of 
Plymouth. 

In 1651 the “Sepecan grant” of 
“eight miles by the sea and four miles 
into the land” was made by the Col- 
ony Court to the Plymouth settlers 
as a place to herd their cattle. The 
rental of this was to be used exclu- 
sively in maintaining the school of 
Plymouth. The rental of the Cape 
Cod fisheries being devoted to the 
same object, it may be said that 
the fisheries of Cape Cod and the pas- 
turage of Rochester together fur- 
nished the first fund for the support of 
free schools in America. 

In 1679 several persons having pro- 
posed to purchase lands in Sippican, 
the Old Colony Court decided to ac- 
commodate them, “if they can pro- 
cure some substanciall men that are 
prudent psons and of considerable 
estates,’ who would settle with their 
families. Such were soon found, for 
on July 22, 1679, the deed was given 
to twenty-nine original proprietors, 
two other names of householders and 
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the “ministry share” being afterwards 
added to the list. 

On the fourth of June, 1686, the 
land: of Sippican were incorporated 
as “Rochester-Towne in new Eng- 
land,” extending from the Plymouth 
line (about the middle of the present 
town of Wareham) on the east, to 
Dartmouth on the west, and reaching 
inland as far as Middleboro. The 
new town received its name from the 
ancient city of Rochester, in Kent 
County, England. It is said that the 
name was suggested by the fact that 
the shores of Kent were celebrated by 
the Romans for delicious oysters, 
which were also found in rich abun- 
dance on the shores of Sippican. The 
long and irregular shore line of Old 
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Rochester forms several inlets or 
harbors, with a _ southeasterly 
trend. The long peninsulas or 
“necks” between these harbors 
furnished the pasturage, but the 
inland part of the territory was 
covered with heavy pines, and to 
attract settlers it was ordered that 
those “that first settell and are 
Livers” should be allowed to 
make “ten Barrells of tar apeece” 
on the commons for their own 
benefit. 

Most of the names of the original 
proprietors have now disappeared 
from the region. Dexter, Clarke, El- 
lis and Briggs are still town names; 
Hammond belongs to the Mattapoi- 
sett section of the original town; and 
Burge (now Burgess) is still a well- 
known name of Wareham. The 


homes of the earliest settlers were at 
Little Neck, at the head of Sippican 
harbor, in the northern nart of the 
present town of Marion. A _ large 
rock in this locality, said to have been 
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anciently the scene of various pow- 
wows or noisy Indian dances, is to- 
day known as ‘“Minister’s Rock,” it 
having served as the pulpit from 
which the Rev. Samuel Shiverick, a 
Huguenot fleeing from Catholic per- 
secution in France, preached the word 
to the first settlers in this wilderness. 
Around Minister’s Rock are the un- 
marked graves of a few of these early 
pioneers. But 
the judgment 
of posterity 
did not indorse 
that of these 
earliest comers 
regarding a de- 
sirable spot for 
habitation. The 
region is now 
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who was also town clerk for many 
years. 

Several years before the settlement 
of Rochester an event of historical in- 
terest occurred in Sippican. On the 
Neck to the eastward of Marion har- 
bor is an elevation of 127 feet above 
the bay known as Great Hill, now in- 
cluded in the fine estate owned by 
John F. Searles. During King Phil- 
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a tract of almost unbroken wood- 
land. As the population flowed away 
from Little Neck toward the centre of 
the town, a village was soon formed at 
Leonard’s Forge, or Handy’s Mill. 
Here the first corn-mill in this part of 
the Old Colony was built by the town 
in 1704. It had a perpendicular shaft 
and was tended by Peter Blackmer, 


ip’s war in August, 1677, this was the 
scene of an important interview be- 
tween Captain Benjamin Church, of 
Plymouth Colony fame, and Awa- 
shonks, the squaw-sachem of the Sog- 
konate Indians, with her tribe. King 
Philip had sent six of ms men to 
Awashonks to engage her in his in- 
terest. She called her -subjects_ to- 
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gether to a great dance, to which Cap- 
tain Church was also invited. At the 
close of the festivities a treaty was en- 
tered into, in which the warrior queen 
pledged friendship and allegiance to 
the English, — an 
act which doubt- 
less had great in- 
fluence in deter- 
mining the issue 
of the conflict. 
The great In- 
dian war was 
ended before the 
Rochester propri- 





etary began its 
history, and the 
relations of the 
settlers to their 


savage neighbors seem to have been 
chiefly those of peace and amity, 
although about 1682 several suits 
were entered into between the pro- 
prietors and the Indian sachems 
regarding the title to some of the 
Rochester lands. One of these 
related to Charles’s Neck in Marion. 
where the fine estate called “The 
Moorings” is now owned by Mr. 
Harry Converse. This “Neck” was 
claimed by an Indian named Charles. 
who released his claim, however, in 
consideration of the payment of six 
pounds. 

The traditions of the region speak 
of an Indian chief named Totosin or 
Tousand, who occupied the tongue of 
upland in the midst of the great Has- 
kell swamp now known as Towser’s 
Neck. It is said that Tousand, with 
several other sachems of the region, 
was summoned to a council in Plym- 
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outh and there treacherously put 
to death by the colonial authorities. 
The old resident who told me 
this story added, “It may not be in 
the histories, but there was many 
a happening in the old days that did 
not get into the books.” 

Rochester was settled shortly be- 
fore the fateful period of agitation in 
the northern towns of Massachusetts 
over the subject of witchcraft. In 1692, 
Mark Haskell of Salem, being drawn 
as a juror in one of the witchcraft 
cases and deeming them unjust and 
illegal, declared (so the story goes) 
that he would get as far away from 
Salem as horse could carry him in 





twenty-four hours. At midnight pre- 
ceding the trial he packed his saddle 
bags and rode from Salem to Boston 
and thence to Rochester, where his 
numerous descendants may be found 
to-day. No important traditions of 
witchcraft are known to belong to old 
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Rochester, thougi one vine-cov- 
ered romantic-looking bowlder 
about a mile from the Center is 
known far and near as the “Witch 
Rock.” 

In the old ‘Proprietors’ 
ords” 


Rec- 
and early town books we 
find glimpses of the primitive life 
of these town fathers. Much legis- 
lation was needed to keep the 
swine “yoaked and ringed,” and 
the sheep rams within proper lim- 
its as they ran at large upon 
the common lands of the ‘Proprie- 
tary.” But the legislation of greatest 
local interest related to the town fish- 
eries, including the shellfish of the 
salt water shores, the bluefish of the 
bay, and more particularly the “ail 
wives” which came each year up the 
Weweantit and Mattapoisett rivers 
to spawn in the Rochester ponds. 
When the town of Wareham was in- 
corporated, taking a large slice from 
the eastern side of Rochester, the 
mother town was loath to relinquish 
her rights in the rich oyster beds of 
Wareham; but after due discussion a 
compromise was effected by which a 
certain right in these fisheries was re- 
served for Rochester, and Wareham 
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was left to go in peace. More than a 
hundred years later similar compro- 
mises regarding the fishing interests 
occurred, when Marion and Mattapoi- 
sett became independent towns. The 
herring fishery is still carried on in 
Rochester and Mattapoisett. Year by 
vear in April herrings are seined in 
jarge numbers as the welcome school 
comes up the Mattapoisett River to 
breed in Sniptuit, the largest of the 
Rochester ponds. By the present 
town laws each family is entitled to a 
barrel of herring at the nominal price 
of one dollar, the priority in right to 
purchase being decided by lot. Prob- 
ably many families waive their rights, 
but not a few look forward eagerly to 
the herring season, and 
those who are lucky enough 
to draw an early number 
are usually also generous 
enough to divide their prior 
rights with others less for- 
tunate. In recent years the 
encroachments of modern 
life have diminished the 
herring run, awakening a 
fear lest this important 
source of sustenance may 
be cut off. It is said that at 
a certain period of the early 
history of the town families 
were allowed the generous 
share of 5,000 _ herrings 
apiece. They were used as 
fertilizer for the corn, two 
or three being buried in 
each hill. But the plan did 
not work well. Dogs began 
to dig for the herrings, thus 
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spoiling the corn. A law was there- 
fore passed that “every dog kind shall 
be annually fettered from the 20th of 
April for forty days, by having one 
of their forefeet fastened up to their 
neck.” 

Although money was scarce, the 
men of Rochester apparently contin- 
ued to be “substanciall and prudent 
psons of considerable estates.” There 
are few entries regarding charges for 
town poor. In 1755, however, after 
the deplorable expedition against 
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Acadia, one thousand of its unhappy 
people, who became known as 
“French neutrals,” were brought to 
Massachusetts and parcelled out to 
the different towns, twenty-five being 
apportioned to Rochester. But it 
was not strange that the homesick ex- 
iles failed to adapt themselves to the 
life of the community into which thev 
had been thrust against their will, and 
through a series of years contributed 
nothing to their own support. Various 
references to the care of the “nutural 
french” appear in the town books. 
But as the Revolutionary troubles be- 


THE VILLAGE 


gan to gather these unfortunates drop 
finally out of sight. 

In 1739, sixty years after the lands 
of Sippican were opened for settle- 
ment, the town of Wareham was or- 
ganized of territory taken from Roch- 
ester and Plymouth in about equal 
proportions. The villages of Tre- 
mont, South Wareham, and part of 
Wareham Centre are included in the 
region thus subtracted from Roches- 
ter. After the loss of the Wareham 
territory, Rochester held itself intact 
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for nearly a hundred and twenty 
years, until in the sixth decade of the 
present century Mattapoisett and 
Marion became restless and set up in- 
dependent establishments of their 
own. 

Like that of all New England 
towns, the early history of Rochester 
is largely that of a church and congre- 
gation. Parish business was trans- 
acted at town meeting with other 
town business, and all was done “at 
ye meeting house.” Tradition says 
that the first house used for preaching 
in Rochester was built for a corn 
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house by Samuel Briggs and moved 
on to Little Neck. In 1698 the town 
voted to build a new meeting-house 
“on the westerly Sid of the long 
bridg.”” The precise location is not 
known, though it was probably in the 
northern part of the present town of 
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Marion. Neither are we sure of the 
date of erection of a second meeting- 
house that was built some time during 
the first half of the eighteenth century 
at the west entrance of the cemetery at 
Rochester Center. This stood for 
some years as a disused building after 
a new meeting-house was built in 
1760 higher up on the Common ard 
near the site where the first town 
hall was afterwards erected. The 
third meeting-house was in use for 
seventy-seven years. The last service 
within it was held in March, 1837, old 
Dr. Cobb of Marion preaching the 
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sermon. It was then torn down, but 
is still affectionately remembered by 
the aged people of the town as “the 
old meeting-house.” The present 
building, dedicated in September, 
1837, stands in the upper part of the 
Common in a line with Academy 
Hall and the new town and library 
building. It was renovated and re- 
furnished in 1879, through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. C. H. Leonard. To 
the same source the town is 
indebted for the nucleus of its 
well-selected and highly valued 
public library, and for a part 
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of the funds used in the erection 
of the new town hall in 1802. 
The old town hall, a low hip-roofed 
building with rising tiers of seats, 
which in 1811 replaced the meeting- 
house as the place of public business, 
was removed in 1893 from its site in 
the centre of the Common. The 
thought of it calls up to the mind of 
some of the older citizens to-day a 
vivid picture of the “bread-man,” who 
on town-meeting days was always 
present with his wares,—large buns, 
each with a raisin on top,—tempt- 


ingly displayed. They can see the pro- 
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cession of countrymen, who, coming 
up one by one, shook out each from 
his pocket the folds of a clean red 
bandanna and passed on, with one or 
more of these dainties folded within it. 

The church interests of the town, 
at first concentrated in one parish, 
became divided as villages grew up in 
different localities. In 1734 the in- 
habitants of Mattapoisett village hav- 
ing complained that they were so re- 
mote from the centre as “to make 
their Difficulty Great in all publick 
Conserns,” were allowed to organize 
themselves as the Second Precinct of 
Rochester, with a minister and a 
meeting-house of their own. In 1758 
a third precinct was formed on the 
northern border of the town, includ- 
ing also parts of Middleboro and 
Freetown. Two small villages grew 
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up at Sippican (now Marion), at the 
Upper and Lower Landing, but these 
were not separated from the First 
Precinct in church interests. Within 
the present century another church 
organization, also Congregational in 
character, has arisen in East Roches- 
ter, near the line of Wareham. With 
the recent growth of Mattapoisett and 
Marion varied church organizations 
have arisen within their town limits, 
dividing with the older churches the 
interest and patronage of the people. 

Samuel Shiverick, the Huguenot 
lay preacher, who began _preach- 
ing on Minister’s Rock in 1683, 
removed to Falmouth in 1687. He 
was succeeded in 1690 by Rev. Sam- 
uel Arnold, to whom in 1697 the pro- 
prietors gave a “whole shear” of land 
upon condition that “he continueth in 
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the work of the ministry among us 
until prevented by death.” During 
the first thirteen years of Mr. Arnold’s 


ministry there was no_ organized 
church in Rochester “for want of 
members to Imbody.” But in 1703 


Mr. Arnold was enabled to write in 
the old church book: “It hath pleased 



















our gracious 
God to shine 
in this dark 
spot of 
ground with 
the day- 
spring from 
on high 
through His 
tender mer- 
cyand to set- 
tle a church 
according to 
the gospel, 
A. D. 1703 October 15th.” In 
the same year Mr. Arnold was or- 
dained, having previously served only 
as alay preacher. At the time of Mr. 
Arnold’s death in 1709 the church 
consisted of thirty-five members. In 


this first church list we find a goodly 


number of names, such as Holmes, 


Dexter, Spooner, White, Hammond. 
Benson, 


Haskell, Perry, Clarke, and 


that in later vears have been closely 
identified withthe history of Rochester. 
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In 1710 the town chose Mr. Tim- 
othy Ruggles as Mr. Arnold’s suc- 
cessor. Good old Mr. Ruggles stood 
at his post for fifty-eight years and 
gathered 305 persons into the church 
as the fruit of his ministrv. His suc- 
cessor, Rev. Jonathan Moore, was a 
man of studious habits and much 
scholarship 
and showed 
great = skill 
in argu- 
ment. Un- 
like Minis- 
ter Rug- 
gles, he 
had no 
“skill in 
composing 
differen- 
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ces.” Being a strict disciplinarian, 
he undertook to weed out unworthy 
church members, and many cases of 
discipline are on record during his 
pastorate. “Unhappy differences” at 
last arose, and in 1792 Mr. Moore was 
obliged to give up his pulpit and 
preached for a time in his own house. 
The schism well-nigh broke up both 
the church and society. No record is 
found of any effort to secure another 
pastor for six years. 
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With the coming of Rev. Oliver 
Cobb, who was ordained February 6, 
1799, the First Church of Rochester 
entered upon another period of union 
and prosperity. In 1827, however, 
one hundred and twenty-four years 
after its organization, it was divided 
into two churches. Dr. Cobb, the 
senior pastor, remained with the 
South or Marion church, and his col- 
league, Rev. Jonathan Bigelow, be- 
came the pastor of the Center church. 
The labors of Mr. Cobb and Mr. 
Bigelow closed a series of long and 
remarkable pastorates. Later minis- 
ters have held the pastoral office for 
much shorter periods. Rev. Oliver 
Cobb’s combined pastorates in the 
two localities extended over half a cen- 
tury. In his later years he was as- 


sisted and afterwards succeeded in the 
Marion church by his son, Dr. Lean- 
der Cobb. 

Provision for schools was made in 
A vote 


Rochester at an early date. 
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to engage a schoolmaster was passed 
in 1703. Whether this was done is 
not stated, but in 1706 the town chose 
“mrs. jane mashell for to teach chil- 
dered & youth to Reed & to write.” 
For “her panes” she was to have “her 
dyet” and twelve pounds. She con- 
tinued to be the teacher for several 
years, but doubts arising as to her fit- 
ness, in 1712 John Myers was chosen 
to “sarve in the office of skollmaster.” 
In 1728 the town “made choyse of 
Benjamin De La Noy (now spelled 
Delano) for town’s school-master,” 
and “voated to give him 30 pounds 
for sd year,” his “diet” being fur- 
nished of course by the patrons in 
each district. 

It was the practice to hold the 
school for successive terms in the dif- 
ferent sections of the town. Year bv 
year “lotts were cast for the order of 
the terms,” and in accordance with its 
decision the master went the rounds 
of the four quarters, the Town (or 
Center,sometimes called 
“White Hall’), Matta- 
poisett, Sippican, and 
Sniptuit. Before Ware- 
ham was organized we 
read also of a “Fifth 
Quarter” under the 


name of Weweantit. A 
recent chronicler of 
Mattapoisett gives an 
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old distich which he learned in child- 
hood from John Hammond, an aged 
citizen, who had a long memory for 
folk lore. It gives the names of the 
Old Rochester four quarters as 


“Snipatuit, Monochesset, 
Sippican and Mattapesset.” 


Not far from the beginning of the 
century an interesting attempt was 
made in North Rochester to provide 
a school for higher instruction. Men- 
tion has been made of the church 
founded in 1758 on the northern bor- 
ders of the town. The first minister 
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of this precinct, Rev. Thomas West. 


who is described as having an “apos- 
tolical simplicity of manners” and 
being “devoted to the prophecies,” 


died in 1790 at an advanced age. His 
successor, Rev. Calvin Chaddock, was 
a man of broad views, who conceived 
the idea of “starting an academy and 
building up the place.” He purchased 
land and erected a building and the 
school opened under favorable aus- 
pices. It soon grew popular and 
scholars were attracted to it from dis- 
tant localities. But its life was very 
brief. Financial troubles arose, and 
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at the close of Mr. Chaddock’s pastor- 
ate in 1806 the school was closed. 
About 1836 an important educa- 
tional movement was made at Roch- 
ester Center in the founding of 
Rochester Academy by the efforts of 
the pastor, Rev. Jonathan Bigelow, 
with Mr. George Bonney, Dr. 
Theophilus King, Dr. Joseph Haskell 
(long the beloved physician of the vil- 
lage), and other leading citizens. One 
of the first preceptors of the Academy 
was Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter,—af- 
terwards the noted Nestor of Congre- 





gationalism,—whose ancestors were 
pioneer citizens of Rochester, and 
whose father was born in the old Dex- 
ter homestead, up Dexter’s Lane. 
The period in which Rochester 
Academy flourished lives in the mem- 
ory of the older citizens as the high- 
water mark of the town history. The 
Rochester of that date held an hon- 
ored reputation as a country town 
which combined with little ostenta- 
tion in the forms of living a good de- 
gree of high thinking, being a com- 
munity that read good books and 
kept itself informed of the trend 
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of the literary age. Like most coun- 
try academies without endowment, 
the school finally had to be discon- 
tinued for lack of funds. But its 
building holds a convenient place to- 
day as a chapel and a hall for the so- 
cial needs of the town. The academy 
boarding house, kept by Mr. Robert 
C. Randall, will be pleasantly remem- 
bered by many. Two unfortunate 
fires several years ago destroyed this 
boarding house, and the old Dr. 
Haskell house opposite, thus leaving 
a lamentable vacancy at a most im- 
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portant corner of the 
Dr. Haskell residence 


The 


village. 
was built be- 
fore the Revolution for Major Elna- 


than Haskell, who served with dis- 
tinction in the Continental army, and 
was one of Washington’s aids. His 


portrait in this capacity is included in 
one of the great historical paintings 
that adorn the rotunda of the capitol 
at Washington. At the close of the 
Revolution, Major Haskell settled in 
South Carolina, and his descendants 
to-day are leading citizens of that 
state. _ 

At a little distance from the empty 
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ON THE ROAD TO MATTAPOISETT. 


boarding house corner is another va- 
cant site, from which the old Ruggles 
house was removed only a few months 
ago. It was for four generations the 
home of a family of marked and in- 
teresting characteristics. Three per- 
sons bearing the name of Timothy 
Ruggles and belonging to three gen- 
erations of this family were prominent 
figures in the 
earlier town 
history.  Vari- 
ous anecdotes 
are current il- 
lustrating their 
shrewdness, wit 
and other per- 
sonal traits. 
The son of the 
beloved Minister 
Ruggles, Timothy 
Ruggles, Jr., born 






Like his honored father he was 
fond of a joke, but not always 
careful where the weight of the 
joke should fall. It is related 
that once in town meeting he 
succeeded in having a law 
passed that ‘all the men who 
owned swine should have their 
noses ringed,”—a vote which 
afterwards had to be recast so 
as to make it apply to the ani- 
mals rather than to the men. 

Before the outbreak of the 
Revolution, General Ruggles removed 
to Hardwick, where about eighty citi- 
zens of Rochester emigrated between 
the years 1735 and 1789. Among 
these emigrants from Rochester to 
Hardwick were six of the sons of Min- 
ister Ruggles, and five nephews bear- 
ing the name of Robinson. 

In the third generation of the Rug- 
gles family in 
Rochester was 
another Timo- 





A 





in 1711, Was a man 
of great intellectual 
ability. He was a 
wit and a shrewd 
lawyer, and_ held 
many important public positions, 
among which were those of briga- 
dier general in the French War, 
and president of the Stamp Act 
Congress in 1765. But he turned 
against the American cause, be- 
coming the leader of the Tory party 
in Massachusetts. On the departure 
of the British armv he fled to Nova 
Scotia, where he died in 1795. The 
public career of Brigadier General 
Ruggles belongs to general history, 
but various anecdotes of his early 
life are preserved in local tradition. 
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thy Ruggles, the nephew of the 
brigadier general. He was a man 
of gigantic stature,—tradition savs 
seven feet three inches tall. He be- 
came a schoolmaster, and his power- 
ful physique gave him great prestige 
as a disciplinarian, so that he was sent 
for from distant towns to manage the 
schools where weaker masters had 
failed. 

In the early part of the present cen- 
tury the old Ruggles house was kept 
as a tavern, where the stages running 
from New Bedford to Plymouth and 
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the Cape used to stop for entertain- 
ment. In this house the last citizen 
of Rochester by the name of Ruggles, 
Capt. James Kuggles, reared a large 
family of sprightiy daughters. The 
honored husbands of two of these 
daughters, Judge Calvin E. Pratt of 
Brooklyn, whose summer home was 
in Rochester, and Mr. Charles P. 
Rugg, preceptor of Rochester Acad- 
emy, and afterwards for many years 
principal of the New Bedford High 
School, have lately been laid to rest in 
the peaceful burying ground of Roch- 
ester Center. 

Near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century this cemetery be- 
came the place of burial. The in- 
scription on the oldest existing stone 
bears the date of the year 1715. This 
pretty, peaceful spot, with its well- 
trimmed evergreen trees and hedges, 
and its clean, grassy plats, is kept in 
order by the income of a fund left by 
Mr. C. H. Leonard. Its devoted cus- 
todian, Mr. John S. Ryder, has made 
careful copies of all the epitaphs on 
the long rows of ancient stones, so 
that these quaint records may not be 
lost through the ravages of time and 
weather. 
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The occasional visitor passes from 
the street through the front rows of 
low slate stones, where grinning cher- 
ubs and curious winged figures glare 
at us, through the middle tiers of thin 
marble slabs, with conventional urns 
and weeping willows, and so back 
through successive generations of 
graveyard sculpture to the modern 
monuments in the newer section at 
the rear of the cemetery. Among the 
stones which the student of Roches- 
ter history pauses to read are those of 
Elisha Barrows, for many years the 
town representative to the General 
Court of the Province about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, and 
Col. Ebenezer White, who died 
March, 1804, aged 80,—“I9g times 
chosen to represent the town of 
Rochester in the General Court, in 14 
of which elections he was unanimous- 
ly chosen.” Rochester’s first repre- 
sentative, however, was Samuel 
Prince, who was sent to the General 
Court in 1714. One of his sons, Rev. 
Thomas Prince, was pastor of the 14 
South Church of Boston for forty 
years, and also an important authority 
on New England colonial history. 
His valuable collection of historical 
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books has been placed in the Boston 
Public Library. Another grave in 
Rochester cemetery is that of Abra- 
ham Holmes, an able, though self- 
made, lawyer of the last century. A 
Diary written by Mr. Holmes is pre- 
served, which records 
many interesting 
reminiscences, espec- 
ially of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, in 
which he took 
an active part. 
Mr. Holmes 
was the an- 
cestor of a 
line of well- 
known  law- 
yers ; and sev- 
eral men who 

















became prom- 

inent mem- 

bers of the 

Massachu- 

setts bench 

and bar were en- 
rolled as students 
in his law office 
in Rochester. 
His son, Charles 
Jarvis Holmes, 
practised law in 
Rochester for a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury, and during 
this time held 
many important 
public positions, 
including that of 
presidential elec- 
tor in 1836 He 
was a friend of 


Daniel Webster, ROUND 


who used to visit 

him here. In later life he removed 
his law practice to Taunton and Fall 
River. 

But among the old Rochester 
names none has held wider repute 
than that of one whose family has now 
become extinct in the town. Tristam 
Burgess, called the “Bald Eagle of the 
North,’ was born in Rochester Feb- 
truary 26, 1770. After graduating at 
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Brown University and being admitted 
to the bar in Providence, he rose rap- 
idly in his profession till he becaine 
the chief justice of Rhode Island, and 
in 1825 was elected to Congress, 
where he came into fame as an orator 
and the master of brilliant invective. 
Soon after taking his seat he pre- 
sented an antislavery petition from 
Salem, Mass., which called forth the 
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sharp piercing voice of John Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, in a motion that it 
“be referred to a committee of the 
whole on the state of the country.” 
Mr. Burgess sprang to his feet and 
imitating Mr. 
voice cried, “And I move, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the gentleman be referred to 
the same committee.” A little later. 
Tristam Burgess had an exciting con- 
test with _Mr. McDuffie. the distin- 
guished representative from South 
Carolina. But his most famous en- 
counter was with Mr. Randolph and 
others in a heated debate over the 
tariff. Sarcasm was not his only 
weapon, however. In his finished 
orations the keenness of his logic was 
admitted by all. At the centennial of 
Brown University he was referred to 
as “the brilliant Burgess, before 
whose scathing retort the Ishmaelite 
of Virginia statesmen, Randolph of 
Roanoke, for the first time quailed 
and was forever silenced.” 

There are to-day many lawyers, 
judges, doctors, divines, and others 
holding large and varied relations to 
the world, who look back lovingly to 
this family group of towns as the 
home of their birth. The living sons 
and daughters, both present and ab- 
sent, must for the most part be passed 
over. Yet one would like to mention 
a certain sweet-faced lady of optimis- 
tic temperament, whose long life has 
been spent in the seclusion of a state- 
ly old-fashioned home, shaded by a 
grove of lofty pines. Her gracious 
ways well confirm the widespread 
fame of her youthful beauty and many 
conquests, which left her, however. 
still fancy free. Now in her elder 
years she turns with equal readiness 
to menial tasks and intellectual enj >. 
ments, and pours forth an entertain- 
ing stream of reminiscence and of 
sentiment, to the delight of the lit- 
erary visitors from the seaside villages 
who make her country nest a goal of 
pilgrimage. 

The old “Menchoisett” region has 
many stories to tell of seafaring life. 
Mattapoisett and Marion are especial- 
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ly rich in these. Yet in all the vil- 
lages of Old Rochester may be found 
retired seamen, the title of captain 
being nearly as ubiquitous in this 
part of the country as that of colonel 
in the Southern States. Capt. Judah 
Hathaway of Rochester, mate and 
part owner of the whale-ship Altamaha 
during the Civil War, was captured 
by Captain Semmes of the Alabama. 
After seeing his vessel burned before 
his eyes and spending two days in 
irons on the famous English-Confed- 
erate cruiser, he and his companions 
were at last landed at a port of the 
Western Islands. Capt. Charles Bry- 
ant, born in Old Rochester, near 
Rounseville’s Mill, and now residing 
in Mattapoisett, had the distinction of 
being the “First Governor of Alaska.” 
Many years ago, while in Boston as a 
member of the Legislature, he made 
the acquaintance of Agassiz and 
Charles Sumner. After the Alaska 
purchase, Sumner wrote to Agassiz to 
know where he could find “that Arctic 
whale captain who knew so much 
about seals.” The result was that 
Captain Bryant was put in charge of 
the seal fisheries at Sitka, retaining 
that office for a number of years.* 
James C. Luce of Marion was for a 
long series of years a popular com- 
mander of large ocean vessels. When 
the ill-fated Arctic foundered many 
years ago, Captain Luce, standing on 
his quarter-deck with his son in his 
arms, went down with his ship. He 
was rescued from drowning, but this 
event closed his career on the ocean. 
In 1816 spotted fever made fearful 
ravages in Mattapoisett and the west- 
ern borders of the town. Sixty-one 
heads of families were at one time 
stricken with the disease. One of 
those who died -during this fearful 
scourge was Capt. Salisbury Black- 
mer, whose vessel used to sail be- 
tween New England and the Cape 
Verde Islands. The fever plague 
stopped in its eastward course less 
than a mile from the centre of the 


* See “A Chapter of Alaska,’”’ by C, E. Cabot, in the 
New EnGtanp MaGazine, January, 1895. 
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town, at the house of Colonel Sturte- 
vant, who died with the disease. The 
Sturtevants were for generations a 
well-known family of Old Rochester. 
John Bourne Sturtevant, a son of 
Colonel Sturtevant, was famous for a 
memory which was a perfect cyclopz- 
dia of facts and figures. A grandson 
of Colonel Sturtevant, who was often 
in Rochester during his boyhood, 
Captain Randall of New Bedford, be- 
came noted during the Civil War as 
the man who fired the last shot on the 
sinking Cumberland, in her famous 
encounter with the Merrimac. 

In the decade previous to the Civil 
War, a great dismemberment of 
Rochester occurred, cutting off Mat- 
tapoisett and Sippican from the orig- 
inal territory. This separation being 
so recent, Marion and Mattapoisett 
have had little time to develop a his- 
tory distinct from that of the original 
town. Most of the facts included in 
this sketch belong to all the Four 
Quarters of the lands of Sippican. 
Mattapoisett, however, as a distinct 
precinct since 1734, has a larger 
special history than the other vil- 
lages. 

The first minister of Mattapoisett 
was Rev. Ivory Hovey, who was suc- 
ceeded in 1772 by Rev. Lemuel 
Le Baron, the combined pastorates of 
these two extending through one 
hundred years. In addition to his 
pastoral work, Mr. Hovey practised 
as a physician as well. Througn 
sixty-five years of ministerial labor he 
kept a journal, which at his death was 
spread over seven thousand pages of 
shorthand writing. Mr. Le Baron. a 
descendant of the ‘‘nameless noble- 
man” who lies buried on Plymouth 
Hill, was greatly beloved by his peo- 
ple. At eighty-nine years of age, 
having resigned to his colleague his 
pastoral duties. he continued to ¢o 
active service as superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school. His successor, Dr. 
Thomas Robbins, is said to have 
owned the most valuable private li- 
brary in Massachusetts, consisting of 
three thousand books and four thou- 
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sand pamphlets, many of them of rare 
value. 

Several miles above the mouth of 
the Mattapoisett River there is a level 
tract, which is said to have been the 
first spot ever occupied by white men 
in this part of Massachusetts. In 
1622 a private colony was sent over 
from England by Thomas Weston. 
and settled at Weymouth. After 
much trouble with the Indians the 
settlement was broken up; but five of 
Weston’s men are said to have come 
to this region and settled on the plain 
of Mattapoisett. The settlement finally 
disappeared, however, and many 
years elapsed before this region be- 
came really a white man’s country. 
A little above its mouth the river 
widens into a sheet of shallow water 
known as Hammond’s eel pond. 
This opens into the harbor by two 
narrow channels, where many sea 
bass were formerly caught. A little 
above the eel pond is Indian Burying 
Hill, a symmetrical pile of gravel ris- 
ing from the surrounding marsh and 
covered with a growth of trees. It is 
said to be filled with deposits of de- 
cayed bones that mark places of 
Indian sepulture. 

Many years ago boat building was 
undertaken on the Mattapoisett River. 
at a point a little below the Herrine 
Weir. Before the Revolution a sloop 
of forty or fifty tons. named the 
Planter, was built with the hope of 
uniting the mercantile and agricul- 
tural interests of Mattapoisett. She 
was an unlucky craft, and is said to 
have drained the pockets of her own- 
ers. During the Revolution several 
large boats for freighting were made 
after the style of the freight boats 
which were used in Long Island 
Sound to dodge the English guard- 
ships. But the most ambitious un- 
dertaking at these old shipyards was 
the construction of a vessel of two 
hundred and fifty tons early in the 
present century. On launching the 
ship diagonally into the stream, she 
stuck firmly in the earth on the oppo- 
site side,and the difficulty and expend- 
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iture of getting her out seem to have 
exhausted the profits of the enter- 
prise. Ata later period a much more 
important kind of shipbuilding was 
carried on. Many large whalers for 
New Bedford, Nantucket and other 
ports were built at the stocks in Mat- 
tapoisett Harbor. The whaling in- 
dustry of Mattapoisett was at one 
time very important and brought a 
large increase in wealth and popula- 
tion. In Barber’s Historical Collec- 
tions, published in 1840, the village of 
Mattapoisett is said to contain one 
hundred dwellings and is called “the 
principal village of Rochester.” 

Mattapoisett has three churches— 
Universalist, Congregationalist and 
Christian—also an Episcopal Chapel, 
open during the summer. It has 
a new town hall, built by its own citi- 
zens for public needs, and a new and 
elegant school building, which is a 
gift to Mattapoisett from Henry H. 
Rogers of Fairhaven. 

With the decline of the whaling in- 
dustry the prosperity of Mattapoisett 
languished somewhat. The quiet, or- 
derly village, with its round, land- 
locked harbor and pretty bit of sea- 
shore, abundantly justifies its musical 
Indian name, meaning “a place of 
resting.” The name is said to be de- 
rived from the fact that King Philip 
and his braves used to love to rest by 
King Philip’s Crystal Spring, which 
bubbles through the white sand a mile 
or two to the north of the village, and 
to drink of its cold pure waters, which 
are now bottled for sale in the New 
Bedford market. 

Latterly Mattanoisett has become a 
most attractive point for summier resi- 
dence, many of its annual visitors 
owning their beautiful summer 
homes. One of the earlier summer 
residents was Judge O. W. Holmes, 
the son of the genial and beloved 
“Autocrat” of New England. An- 
other pioneer amone the summer so- 
journers is Mr. Edward Atkinson. 
famous as a statistician and also as the 
author of recent anti-imperialist lit- 
erature. Mrs. Elizabeth (Barstow) 
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Stoddard, the novelist, wife of the 
poet, R. H. Stoddard, is a native of 
Mattapoisett, and some of the countrv 
and seaside flavor of her birthplace 
may be found in her writings. 

‘The town of Marion is more widely 
known to-day than any other part of 
Old Rochester. The actual residence 
of a living President of the United 
States for several summers within its 
borders, with the added legend that 
the name of the third daughter of that 
President was given in memory of the 
little seaside town where her parents 
spent the first presidential vacation 
after the honeymoon, has made the 
name familiar to thousands of people 
who know nothing of the unrenowned 
names of Old Rochester and Sippi- 
can. 

With the organization of the town 
in 1852, Sippican took the name of 
Marion, in honor, it is said, of the 
brave South Carolina partisan of 
Revolutionary fame. Marion has a 
recent history that is all her own; but 
the pasturage of the necks, the salt 
works, the fishing interests and sail- 
ors’ yarns belong to Sippican, whose 
history for nearly two hundred years 
is not to be differentiated from that of 
Old Rochester, of which she was an 
integral part. Some years after the 
town’s incorporation, a movement 
was set on foot to have the name Sip- 
pican restored; but a strong feeling 
was manifested against the change. 
Probably some of the older inhabi- 
tants remembered too well the time 
when the plain sailor folk who occu- 
pied the shores of Sippican harbor 
were regarded with scant appreciation 
or patronizing favor by the “towners”’ 
farther inland. Mrs. Taber, a wealthv 
old lady, who purposed leaving her 
fortune for the public benefit, opposed 
the change, declaring, it is said, that 
her gifts would not be made if the 
name were restored. So the move- 
ment was dropped; but the sibilant 
old Indian name has still many pleas- 
ant associations. It is the name of 
the harbor which divides the territorv 
of Marion into two nearly equal por- 
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tions, as well as of the little river 
which flows through eastern Roches- 
ter into the bay. It is also the name 
of the leading hotel in the little sea- 
port, and of various organizations 
connected with the life of the commu- 
nity. 

The village of Marion lies mostly 
along a single street on the west side 
of the harbor. At the mouth of the 
inlet the white lighthouse of Bird 
Island adds picturesqueness to the 
view. Within the harbor and farther 
out in the bay one may see in summer 
numerous catboats engaged in blue- 
fishing, and pleasure boats in great 
variety. Marion has had extensive 
shipping interests, both in mercantile 
and whaling vessels. There was ship- 
building here in the old days, but of 
lighter craft than were built on the 
great stocks in Mattapoisett. 

In the early part of the century salt 
began to be made from the waters of 
Sippican harbor, first by boiling the 
sea water, and later by evanoration. 
The story is told that an enterprising 
man, in the early days of the boiline 
process, made each year an ox wagon 
load of salt, which he carried to Ver- 
mont. Here he sold his oxen, re- 
turning with a fresh yoke of animals 
and a return freight of butter and 
cheese for the home market. In 1808 
the embargo on American commerce 
raised the price of salt and developed 
the salt iridustry of Sippican. which 
continued for many years and pnro- 
duced ten thousand bushels of salt for 
the market. The older inhabitants 
well remember the pumps by the har- 
bor shores and the evaporating vats 
in the fields near the lower village. 
Rochester was one of the last towns 
of New England to give up the salt 
manufacture. 

The churches of Marion are the 
Congregationalist, Universalist and 
Episcopal, besides a Methodist church 
a little out of the village. Not far 
from the latter, on a wooded road. is 
a disused building known as the old 
Protestant Methodist Church. Close 
beside the old Pound in the same sec- 


tion of the town there once stood a 
Quaker meeting-house. There were 
many persons of this faith in Roches- 
ter during the early days. The sect 
has now mostly disappeared from the 
Old Rochester limits, though a small 
society of Friends still worship in the 
little white meeting-house on the road 
between Marion and Mattapoisett. 
The new town hall and music hall 
in Marion are Mrs. Taber’s generous 
gifts to the town. She also estab- 
lished the Natural History Museum, 
with its accompanying library, built a 
chapel for the Congregational Church 
and left a fund toward the church sup- 
port. The most far-reaching of her 
benevolences, however, was the found- 
ing and permanent endowment of 
Taber Academy, which stands in a 
line with the Natural History Mu- 
seum in the upper part of the village, 
and is a permanent educational bless- 
ing, not only to Marion but to the 
other parts of Old Rochester as well. 
Good roads have been built in and 
around Marion, and the state road to- 
wards Wareham is especially the de- 
light of numerous cyclists. A favor- 
ite drive is the long triangular one 
through Marion, Rochester Center 
and Mattapoisett. A pleasant part of 
this drive is that from Mattapoisett to 
Marion, especially if one takes the 
longer road by the shore loop near 
the piled up rocks of Angelica Point 
and Aucoot Cove. It must be con- 
fessed that until lately the sandy strip 
of road leading from Marion Depot 
to Rochester has been the least at- 
tractive part of this fifteen-mile route. 
A year or two ago the old mother 
town decided to change all that. 
Aided by an initiative gift from Z. H. 
Thompson, a late citizen of Roches- 
ter, it has built a good stone road over 
this distance ; and now the farmers are 
busily pulling down the stone walls 
which their fathers so painfully piled, 
and breaking them up with a view tu 
further highway improvements. 
Among the well-known people 
who, by owning summer homes or by 
repeated visits, have become some- 




















what identified with Marion may be 
mentioned not only President and 
Mrs. Cleveland and the Harding- 
Davises, but Richard Watson Gilder, 
Assistant Secretary Hamlin of the 
Treasury, Mr. Thurber, who was 
Cleveland’s private secretary, Bishop 
John F. Hurst of Washington Uni- 
versity, Attorney-General Knowlton, 
Mrs. Van Rennsalaer, Mrs. Gouver- 
neur Le Morris, and Revs. Percy 
Browne, Floyd Tomkins of Philadel- 
phia and John C. Brooks, brother 
of Phillips Brooks. General Gree- 
ly was an early comer and enter- 
tained the Clevelands as his guests on 
the occasion of their first visit. There 
are many others who, by more fleet- 
ing or single visits, have become more 
or less familiar figures in the streets 
of this little seaport. 

In summer Marion village is every- 
where alive with pleasure seekers, ly- 
ing in their hammocks, or rolling 
along the streets in open carriages or 
on wheels, bareheaded girls with 
bronzed complexions, and young men 
in outing suits and golf stockings, with 
all the paraphernalia for bluefishing, 
yachting and country recreations of 
all sorts. In the winter the scene is 
changed. The streets become silent 
and deserted, the extra trains on the 
Fairhaven branch of the Old Colony 
Railroad are taken off, and the town 
sinks again into the quiet of an old- 
fashioned seaside country village. 

It is the all-the-year-round people 
of Marion and Mattapoisett who have 
primary rights in ,a historical sketch 
like this. These, like their neighbors 
in Old Rochester, are descendants of 
the old town stock. They hold up 
the church societies and other perma- 
nent village interests. They have a 
great annual spring house cleaning to 
get ready for their summer visitors, 
whose faces, as well as their purses, 
they are glad to welcome with each 
returning season. And though they 
sometimes hide a covert smile at hear- 
ing themselves characterized as “the 
natives,” they do also gladly recog- 
nize that in addition to the floating 
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population, whose only interest is that 
of holiday recreation, there are not a 
few summer people who really gain a 
friendly interest in the town itself, and 
who help forward the village enter- 
prises in true fraternal and American 
fashion. 

But I must not forget that this 
sketch has to do with Old Rochester 
more than with the modern society 
life of her grown-up daughters. On 
July 22, 1879, there was held in 
Handy’s grove, in Marion, near the 
Rochester line, a great reunion of the 
people of Rochester, Marion, Matta- 
poisett and Wareham, to celebrate the 
two hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tlement of the old town. Six thou- 
sand people were assembled, and un- 
der the shady whispering pines the 
day was given to history and reminis- 
cence, to feasting and enjoyment. 
Rev. N. W. Everett, a grandson of an 
early minister of Wareham, gave the 
historical address, and a memorial 
pamphlet was afterwards prepared. 
Although no Old Rochester His- 
torical Society has ever been organ- 
ized, yet with the exercises of that dav 
it became evident that there exists 
abundant material for the work of 
such an organization. If the “Old 
Precincts” should unite in 1903 to 
celebrate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of church organization in 
Rochester, a new fund of historic ma- 
terial will doubtless be brought to 
light. 

With its population of about one 
thousand thinly scattered over a large 
territory, Rochester keeps up in an 
unusual degree the character of a 
typical rural town. On the annual 
occasions when the few voters, two 
hundred and fifty in all, meet together 
in that most democratic of American 
institutions, the town meeting, the la- 
dies of the Old Parish make a little 
harvest for church purposes by the 
town meeting dinner of pork and 
beans, Indian pudding, and brown 
bread, with plenty of pies and dough- 
nuts—those still appreciated dishes of 
old New England fare—which suit far 
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better than any caterer’s vands the 
palates of these toilers of the soil. 
The scattered condition of the people 
is a hampering element in town life. 
There are eighty miles of roadway to 
keep in repair. One who is so minded 
may do much exploring in a rural and 
wooded region like this; but many of 
the life residents have never pene- 
trated the mysteries of such remote 
corners as “Feather-Bed Lane,” and 
the little strip of old roadway known 
as “The King’s Highway.” 

Near the village is a large open 
field, filled for the oldest residents 
with memories of Muster Day and 
those old training occasions before 
which Independence Day, Election 
Day, and even Thanksgiving Day 
pale into insignificance. Then the 
soldiery of the region, with improvised 
uniforms and smooth-bore guns, per- 
formed gyrations to the music of 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Hail Columbia,” 
and other inspiring melodies; while 
the hucksters in the stalls, and the 
gingerbread and cider venders did a 
lively business among the crowds. 
These old “musters” may have ac- 
complished little of value in a military 
way, but they certainly added much 
to the social enjoyment of their day 
and generation. 

Places supposed to be not worth 
knowing develop on acquaintance 
most likable traits. The best dailv 
companionship is that which does not 
offer too manv solicitations to the 
outside world, but beckons from he- 
hind commonplace barriers. An in- 
vasion of tourists takes away some of 
the charm of the hide-awav nooks 
most fortunate in being uninteresting 
to the general travelling public. Here 
is the trout brook where many an en- 
thusiastic angler has shared the enjoy- 
ments of old Izaak Walton. From a 
romantic lane, where the waters of 
Leonard’s Pond flow over their high 
dam to turn the old gristmill, one 
may turn aside to visit the boiline 
spring and an immense buttonwood, 
said to be the largest tree now stand- 
ing in Massachusetts. There are sev- 
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eral lovely ponds in Rochester. The 
largest lake wholly within the town 
limits is Sniptuit, where the herrings 
breed. Near by is the picturesque 
Snow’s Pond, with its beauty heavily 
marred, alas, in the minds of many, 
by the remembrance of a sad drown- 
ing accident in 1883, when five of the 
young people of the town found sud- 
den death in its waters. Mary’s Pond 
lies like a crystal cup in its wooded 
rim. Lakes Quittacas, Great and 
Small, lie partly within these borders, 
for the Rochester lakes are a contin- 
uation of the beautiful lake system of 
Lakeville and Middleboro, a region of 
great natural beauty, waiting for some 
electric road company to open up to 
the world a new and extensive park 
system. 

Checkerberries ripen in redness 
alang the grove edges, and the Has- 
kell swamp is rich each summer with 
bushels upon bushels of luscious, 
juicy blueberries. There are marshy 
tracts where cranberries make a crim- 
son carpet in the fall, and which in 
spring are alive with the voices of a 
myriad Batrachian throats. Tree 
toads in endless numbers puff their 
little bladders and swell their piping 
chorus. From the depth of the wood 
comes to our ears the thrice repeated 
“coo-coo-coo,” of the American 
cuckoo, and all throusch the summer 
nights the whip-poor-will sings his pa- 
thetic call from many an old rock or 
mossy fence. 

This is a land of sawmills and box- 
boards, of cranberry pickers, and of 
garden farms, producing truck for the 
New Bedford market. Sea fogs are 
frequent, brought by the winds that 
sweep over from Fairhaven, Matta- 
poisett, Marion and Wareham har- 
bors, which “make in” on both sides 
of us a few miles away. The fisher- 
men from these shores swarm in our 
streets, offering for sale their bluefish. 
quahaugs, ovsters, clams, scallops 
and other fishy merchandise. Other 
peddlers, too, are numerous. Drv 
goods are brought to our doors in 
varied ways, and even the spectacles 
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man and the travelling barber make 
their occasional rounds to cut our 
children’s hair and fit the declining 
eyes with helps to read. 

As we ramble along the sandy roads 
of Old Rochester, breathing the 
health-giving, piny fragrance that 
floats out from the groves on every 
side, we say to ourselves that one of 
the best charms of any locality is the 
charm of “not too much.” The quiet 
spots are peopled with memories. 
Old houses that seem indigenous to 
the soil, an occasional well-sweep, the 
old “pound” for stray cattle, long dis- 
used and empty,—all these have hu- 
man associations. Traditions cling 
like lichens to each rock and tree. 
For here people have lived and died. 
and “all houses wherein men have 
lived and died are haunted houses.” 
Some of the dangers of monotony, it 
is true, give threatened evils to the 
safe simplicity of such rural towns. 
We sometimes grumble because even 
the telephone communication which 
was once established between us 
and the rushing world has been cut 
off. 

But even now we hear the hum of 
the vacation spenders near us, and feel 
their influence in the region round 
about. We like to see the seaside 
visitors drive through our village in 
their summer carts and outing suits. 
We cheerfully step aside to allow their 
wheels to roll over our country side- 
walks, and we wish that they would 
respect the town traditions and not 


bring their golf games un to the Old 
Rochester Muster Field of a Sun- 
day. Because for the most part the 
citizens of Rochester who are not de- 
generate work six days in the week, 
go to church on Sunday, visit the 
public library on Saturday afternoons 
to consult the magazines and get the 
new book for the next week’s intellec- 
tual pabulum, and read cheerfullv at 
evening the daily paper that comes to 
them on the evening mail with news 
of the outside world. They buy their 
everyday necessities from the little 
country grocery and the peddlers’ 
wagons, and go over to New Bedford 
once or so in a season to purchase 
their rarer commodities. The chil- 
dren of to-day hang May baskets, as 
did their parents before them. They 
have picnic frolics in summer in the 
pine groves or at the neighboring 
shores. They fish for trout and pick- 
erel in the streams and lakes, and look 
forward to skating and coasting in 
their season and a Christmas tree for 
the neighborhood during the _ holi- 
days. And their elders prefer their 
quiet country life to the bustle of the 
noisy town or the fashionable seaside 
resort; and yet think, half with desire 
and half with misgiving, that the time 
may come when the summer visitors 
who throng the neighboring towns 
may push a little farther inland into 
the sequestered nooks and groves that 
still preserve so much of the old-time 
flavor of old “Rochester-Towne in 
New England.” 
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for a man, when it finds itself in a 

complex situation, with endless dis- 
cussions of this and that raging in its 
ears, to determine rightly what is the 
important thing. This nation is to- 
day in such a situation. The last vear 
has been one of the most congested 
years in our history. We have been 
compelled, month after month, to deal 
with combinations of circumstances 
such as we never dreamed of before. 
Dramatic and pregnant events have 
transpired so rapidly that it has been 
hard for our mental operations to keep 
up with them. Imperialism, expan- 
sion, militarism, colonialism, new 
spheres of influence and of trade, po- 
litical competence, the rights and rela- 
tions of races and a dozen other mo- 
mentous subjects have been clamoring 
every day for discussion and practical 
settlement by this great democratic 
lyceum; and it is not strange that 
good people have been confused. 

We are of those who believe that 
this nation is essentially a nation of 
good people. Like every other na- 
tion, it is very full of sinners, and 
many of the sinners are in high places, 
where they can blow loud blasts and 
pull strong ropes and often exercise 
the determining influence; but noth- 
ing shall shake us from the conviction 
that the great majority of men in this 
republic desire to know the truth and 
to do the right thing, and that if they 
do not do the right thing it is because 
they do not know the truth or see 
clearly what is the most important 
question. 


| T is very important for a nation, as 


* 


The important question at the pres- 
ent time is not the question of expan- 
sion. We certainly do not need to 

636 


expand. Any man who told us a year 
ago that we needed more territory 
would have been laughed at. The de- 
sire for more territory for the mere 
sake of more territory, on the part of 
the United States, is like the hunger 
of the farmer for more land when he 
is not able to cultivate properly what 
he already has. No man of common 
sense can believe that a hundred mil- 
lion dollars put into the Philippines 
would yield half the returns of the 
same millions put into Oregon or 
Texas; we do not ourselves believe 
that they would yield the Boston or 
New York capitalists the returns of 
the same millions put into Maine, New 
Hampshire or Vermont. The possi- 
ble profits which may accrue to a few 
syndicatesfrom operations in the Phil- 
ippines cannot in a century equal the 
expense which must be borne, not by 
the syndicates, but by the whole peo- 
ple, to maintain there an adequate 
military establishment to support 
those operations and keep the natives 
in subjection. No fallacy is more fal- 
lacious nor more pestilent than the 
fallacy that in order to trade with a 
people you have got to govern them— 
the fallacy that trade follows the flag. 
Trade has nothing to do with the flag. 
If we owned the whole of South 
America, we should not begin to have 
the trade with her which we have with 
Europe. If there were no wall of 
tariff, New England and New York 
would trade with Canada as freely as 
with Pennsylvania. If trade with 
China and the Philippines is what we 
want, all that we have to do is to send 
to their markets what their people 
need. If this be done at lower prices 
than what England, France and Ger- 
many do it for, then we shall get the 
trade; and the fewer battleships we 
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show, the more we shall be liked, the 
more we shall be trusted, and the bet- 
ter we shall get on. 

But when this is said, we repeat 
what we have said before in these 
pages and said very often elsewhere, 
that we have no dread of any expan- 
sion of the republic for which there is 
any natural or sufficient reason. The 
proper limits of expansion for any na- 
tion, as we said a vear ago, are hard 
to define; the sagacious practical 
statesmanship of each time has got to 
determine them for that time as best 
itcan. Each push of our own—to the 
Mississippi, the Rocky Mountains, the 
Pacific, Alaska—has been through 
controversy. Geographically there is 
no reason why we should taboo 
islands—why we should take in Alas- 
ka and refuse to take in Cuba and 
Hawaii; such reasons as there once 
were cease to exist. “Great empires 
commonly die of indigestion,” Napo- 
leon said, and said truly; and Glad- 
stone has warned England of the in- 
digestion which has already attacked 
her and is weakening her to-day. But 
great and small are relative terms. 
The French philosophers of the last 
century believed that republics must 
always be small, that large republics 
never could be strong and stable, be- 
cause public spirit and opinion could 
not make themselves felt freshly and 
unitedly over great areas ; but this was 
because they could not foresee those 
means of communication and relation 
which have made our United States 
smaller for political purposes than the 
thirteen states along the Atlantic coast 
which elected George Washington 
president. North America will be 
smaller for such purposes a genera- 
tion hence than the United States to- 
day; and we are of those who believe 
that this republic will in due time be 
co-extensive with North Americ. 
With the victory of Wolfe at Quebec, 
says Green, the English historian, 
with true discernment, began the his- 
tory of the United States ; and Quebec 
will by and by be a happy city in the 
United States, finding there its natural 


place. Until it does find its place 
there happily and naturally, of its own 
free will, we do not want it there at 
all. Until then—for we have no fears, 
either, of adjacent islands, archipela- 
goes of them, on the basis of a “square 
deal”—we do not want San Salvador, 
where Spain first stepped ashore, nor 
Cuba nor Porto Rico, where her flag 
last flew. “Expansion” for expan- 
sion’s sake, the thirst for conquest by 
a nation suddenly made drunk and 
heady by startling and sensational mil- 
itary successes, national highway rob- 
bery, are things for every sober man 
to set the seal of his damnation on, as 
the temptations to public sin and the 
sure ways to national disaster and 
doom. 


“ 


It is not a question of “world 
power” and world influence, with 
which we have to do. If it were that, 
as some very noisy people seem sud- 
denly to have discovered of late, then 
it would be important to remind all 
troubled souls that world power does 
not depend in the least upon the num- 
ber of square miles in the national do- 
main. If it is a question of intellectual 
or spiritual influence, Palestine and 
Greece were small tracts compared 
with Tartary and Turkey. If it is a 
question of commercial power, which 
is what the Philistines are really 
thinking about nowadays when they 
talk of world power, then Venice 
was just a city; Holland which suc- 
ceeded her in commercial supremacy 
was at the height of her power almost 
the smallest country in Europe; and 
Britannia, who now rules the wave, is 
smaller than Oregon. The student 
who does not know will be surprised 
to learn how little of her commerce, 
even with her colonies, depends upon 
any political dominance or connec- 
tion. How much greater would her 
commerce with ourselves be to-mor- 
row if we put a prayer for the Queen 
into our prayer-books in the place of 
the prayer for the President? If, as 
Gladstone predicted, we supplant her 
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some day as the world’s chief carrier, 
we shall not do it because we supplant 
her in formal sovereignty over her 
present colonial possessions or be- 
cause of sovereignty over any new 
possessions, but simply because of su- 
perior enterprise and efficiency. 

It is only because of superior effi- 
ciency that we can acquire valid 
primacy anywhere in the world’s mar- 
kets or become commercially a world 
power. It is ridiculous to say that we 
are not that to-day; and it is reckless 
to throw away or to trifle with that 
peculiar advantage which most helps 
us to become so in ever higher and 
higher degree. Does America forget 
the eloquence with which John Bright 
used to point out to her this great 
advantage, an advantage which, while 
particularly her own, also, unlike most 
particular advantages, pushed on the 
general progress and welfare of the 
world? America, not burdened by 
taxes for the support of great armies 
and navies, was free to devote all her 
resources and energies to the devel- 
opment of her industries. This gave 
her an incalculable advantage over the 
burdened countries of Europe, an ad- 
vantage which every one of them was 
feeling keenly. Let her maintain this 
advantage in the industrial competi- 
tion, and they would all soon be forced 
to disarmament for sheer economy 
and self-protection. Did not the re- 
cent word of Prince Radziwill, a word 
so nervously explained away, mean 
the same thing? It cannot be that 
America will recklessly abandon a po- 
sition in which she can steadily com- 
mand the world to peace and efficient 
industrial organization, and consent to 
meet old tyrannies on their own terms 
and in their service. She has been a 
preéminently great commercial and 
industrial power during the last gener- 
ation, putting the strain upon com- 
peting nations at the very point where 
strain is to be desired, precisely be- 
cause of that wise and virtuous policy 
which shallow and ambitious adven- 
turers are to-day urging her to aban- 
don. We believe that there is wit 


enough in our great democracy to see 
that the course of wickedness is here 
in the short run the course of weak- 
ness, as in the long run it is always. 

To-day one of the greatest of com- 
mercial powers, her commerce hin- 
dered and confined only by her own 
foolish and barbarous tariff laws, she 
exercises also a political, educational 
and religious influence upon the world 
at large not second to that of any 
other nation. Who shall say how 
much of the growth of democracy and 
liberal institutions in Europe during 
the century has been provoked and 
fostered by her example and by the 
words flying across the sea from the 
millions of struggling men who, com- 
ing thence, have here found liberty 
and opportunity? Sacred, thrice sa- 
cred, the responsibility to keep the 
great republic, whatever she does or 
leaves undone, true to this leavening 
and inspiring task, true to her own 
genius, the honest incarnation, the 
honest representative and instrument, 
of the liberty which enlightens the 
world and whose light the dark world 
still so sadly needs. 

America not a world power? Who 
knows the educational and religious 
history of the Pacific Ocean, of India 
and China and the isles of the sea, and 
says it? What part of the miraculous 
renaissance of Japan in the lifetime of 
this generation has been due to Amer- 
ican influence? Would the world’s 
old fashion—our new fashion—bom- 
bardment, slaughter, subjugation— 
have effected better results than the 
education, the fraternity, the political 
advice and the political training which 
we gave? Is this record of Japan a 
condemnation of the old method of 
America as a world power, and an 
appeal for gunboats as the better tools 
of civilization? Has Robert College 
on the Bosphorus been so great a 
failure that in our new thirst for world 
power we must reverse the influences 
which it represents? One in high 
place has said, and truly said, that the 
leaders who have given law and lib- 
erty in so high measure to Bulgaria 
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in these days are men who learned 
what law and liberty are at Robert 
College. Can as high services be 
chronicled of all the fleets of all the 
“powers” which in the same decades 
have darkened the Bosphorus? “I 
remember,” wrote an American 
scholar who travelled in the East just 
after the Armenian atrocities, ‘chow in 
Constantinople the English compan- 
ions of our voyage almost winced 
when they came to realize what a shin- 
ing record America, by her schools, 
churches and colleges, had made in 
the last sixty years in the Ottoman 
Empire, set over against the measure- 
less shame and cruel, diabolic selfist- 
ness of the European powers, who 
have been plunging from one depth 
of infamy down into those lowest 
deeps where now all the devils hiss 
and riot and applaud.” This Ameri- 
can scholar is John Henry Barrows; 
and the book from which the word is 
taken is “The Christian Conquest of 
Asia.” The last chapter of that book, 
“Success of Asiatic Missions; Amer- 
ica’s Responsibility to the Orient,” is 
a noteworthy picture of American 
educational and religious work in the 
East to-day, and a sharp answer to 
the man who thinks that America has 
no power or influence in the world at 
large. In everything which consti- 
tutes true and uplifting influence, it 
shows that there is no other power 
equal to hers; and it shows—this is 
the chief thing—that that influence is 
great precisely because it has been 
exercised by the methods of freedom 
instead of the methods of force; be- 
cause the American missionary and 
schoolmaster have not _ heretofore 
gone out with bayonets and bullets, 
but simply in the panoply of truth and 
love; because they have believed not 
in the Mohammedan method of car- 
trying gospel, but in the Christian 
method ; because they have not been 
suspected by those to whom they have 
gone of ulterior motives and of being 
the mere Sancho Panzas of political 
and commercial adventurers. The 
American missionary has often been a 


man with a narrow theology and with 
a poor appreciation of the religious 
history and thought of those to whom 
he went—although this not half so 
often as his disparagers like to be- 
lieve; but he has been a man of great 
devotion and unselfishness ; and in the 
whole story of modern missions—a 
story not second in glory or in ro- 
mance to the story of the Crusades— 
his part has been the most glorious 
and most important. The man who 
talks about “world power” should ask 
himself whether this kind of power is 
less great, less noble and less real or 
abiding than that represented by Clive 
and Warren Hastings, that dreamed 
of to-day by Joseph Chamberlain, 
Cecil Rhodes, Whitelaw Reid and 
Charles Denby, and which numbers 
among its brilliant episodes the 
Opium War, the Jameson Raid and 
the slaughter of the Filipinos. 

“T have come back from a voyage 
around the world,” wrote Dr. Bar- 
rows, “with a new feeling of the moral 
glory which belongs to our beloved 
land. I met numerous evidences that 
American missionaries have an espe- 
cial advantage over their brethren 
from other nations;” and his story 
makes it plain that that advantage 
was the absence of ulterior political 
motives and the absence of the sword. 
“After all,” he says, “there is a selfish 
look about much of England’s pre- 
dominance in the Orient and in the 
southern waters. England’s dealings 
with subject populations, like our 
dealings with the Indians, have some- 
times shocked the moral sense of man- 
kind. ... Her domineering ways, 
her fierce jingoism, have kept from 
her the completer confidence which a 
better England would surely have 
gained.” Two years ago America 
was not represented in the Orient by 
the sword, but only by her better self. 
The American merchant was there, 
and it was pleasant to see him there, 
and to see American trade everywhere 
spreading. “But it is more inspir- 
ing,” Dr. Barrows wrote, “to feel the 
presence of American teachers and 
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missionaries, bent on relieving the 
human mind from error and on laying 
the foundations of an ethical civiliza- 
tion. Other lands,” he said, ‘‘are rep- 
resented by the sword. In India, 
Great Britain stands for military 
power and commercial gain, as well 
as for justice, education, progress and 
civilization. Germany is stretching 
out her strong military hand for the 
subjugation of the Pacific Seas. 
France has planted herself on the 
island of Madagascar and on the fer- 
tile lands of Tonquin. The American 
voyager in the East does not see the 
American flag in the harbors of the 
Orient as often as he might wish; but 
I have found the American name be- 
loved and trusted where other names 
failed to awaken any happy and affec- 
tionate feeling.” 

In the two years which have passed, 
things have indeed changed. We, to» 
like the other lands, are now “repre- 
sented in the Orient by the sword ;” 
we, too, have come to stand there, 
like Great Britain, for “military power 
and commercial gain”; we, too, like 
Germany, are “stretching out our 
strong military hand for the subjuga- 
tion of the Pacific Seas”; our name, 
too, then “beloved and trusted,” has 
ceased to “awaken happy and affec- 
tionate feelings.” Do we_ stand 
higher on account of this, or do we 
stand lower? Are we a greater or a 
less “world power”? Is our prospect 
brighter or darker for spreading 
among people less fortunate than 
ourselves the truths and sentiments 
which make for freedom, for frater- 
nity, and for the real progress of the 
world? After all, was the old Chris- 
tian way of expansion through honest 
trade and gospel and schoolmaster 
less fruitful and promising than the 
new Mohammedan way of slaughter, 
subjugation and the sword? 

* 


*x* * 


It is not, we say, the question of ex- 
pansion; it is not the question of 
world power; neither is it the question 
of missionary opportunity. We have 


seen how great and how unique were 
America’s missionary opportunity and 
her achievement; and we have seen 
that this was precisely because her 
missionaries were suspected of no ul- 
terior political motives and bore no 
sword but the sword of the spirit 
This indeed has been hitherto her 
proudest boast. That the Christian 
way is better than the Mohammedan 
way has been the veriest common- 
place of the missionary convention. 
It fortifies the soul to know that in the 
missionary circle itself it is still the 
boast and commonplace. Ministers 
in pulpits like men in pews have been 
swept off of their feet by the new 
craze for conquest which has swept 
over the nation; and there have been 
those who have even defended impe- 
rialism on “missionary principles” 
and applauded the booming cannon as 
the fitting announcement of the 
Prince of Peace. “Give them bullets 
first,” said a famous clergyman in 
Boston the other dav, speaking of 
our conquest of the Philippines, “and 
Christ afterwards!”—and in words 
less brutal and offensive, but to the 
same purport, a hundred clergymen 
have spoken. But they are all stay- 
at-home clergymen. In the circle of 
the devoted workers themselves, the 
same high word spoken when Amer- 
ica was not “represented by the 
sword” in the Orient is spoken to- 
day. The greatest of American mis- 
sionary organizations, that by far 
most representative of New England, 
is the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Its two 
foreign secretaries are Rev. Judson 
Smith and Rev. James L. Barton. 
Replying publicly to an assertion that 
the men interested in foreign missions 
sympathize with the new Americar 
imperialism, Dr. Barton recently 
wrote: ; 





“T know the opinion of a large number 
of the missionaries of our board and of 
others, and I do not know one who is in 
favor of an imperialistic policy. I have 
never heard this policy advocated by the 
officers of our board or of any other. On 
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the other hand, 1 have constantly heard 
the oificers and missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board express regret that the policy 
of imperialism was likely to prevail... . 
We believe that it would be most dis- 
astrous to our work to have this step 
taken, for it would be impossible to sepa 
rate in the minds of the people missionary 
enterprise from government interlerence. 


A few mornings ago we sat with 
Dr. Judson Smith in his high room, 
close to the sky, above the old Gran- 
ary burial ground, and talked on this 
great question. We wish that every 
citizen of America who indeed loyes 
his country and would be true to 
her, could see the flash of his clear 
eye and hear the noble irony with 
which he speaks of this new doctrine 
of subjugation instead of invitation as 
the means of spreading Christianity 
and American civilization, the democ- 
racy of Washington and Lincoln. We 
wish that every one could hear his 
burning words, based upon recent 
travels and a lifetime of devoted 
study, upon the character and possi- 
bilities of China—that China in whose 
seizure and partition the President's 
Philippine commissioner has just ben 
suggesting that America should take 
a hand, failing in the alternative hold- 
ing of the Philippines. No man com- 
ing down from that watch-tower 
could come with any feeling longer 
that the question of the conquest of 
the Philippines or the subjection of 
any people is the question of mission- 
ary Opportunity. 


« * 


It is not a question of the com- 
petence of this republic to do any 
work which it ought to do. If there 
is any language more offensive to the 
honest American democrat than the 
language even of the imperialist, it is 
the language of the American pessi- 
mist and unbeliever who answers 
that the proposed policy would be well 
enough for some other nation, be- 
cause others have the capacity, the 
training and machinery and political 
purity, but that we have not the capac- 
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ity and would simply open new flood- 
gates of corruption. First cast the 
beam out of your own eye, they say 
to each proposition that America 
should go beyond herself; and they 
revel in no rhetoric so much as that 
in which they iterate the census of the 
beams in our eyes. They talk of In- 
dians and negroes, of lynchings and 
lawlessness and Standard Oil, of 
uay in the Senate and Croker in 
New York. The Indian record is, 
God knows, red enough; but single 
years of England in Asia and Africa 
have shown a greater sum-total of 
savagery than our whole “century of 
dishonor.” The negro record is, God 
knows, black enough; but the Ameri- 
can people have done more for the 
negro every year since his émancipa- 
tion than the English people in any 
corresponding year for the forty times 
as many poor of India. If there is 
lawlessness in America, America pro- 
poses to end it; if there is mammon- 
ism, she proposes to trample it under 
foot; and she proposes to put both 
Quay and Croker behind prison bars. 
And primarily she believes that no 
law of parsimony rules her soul. If 
some great duty calls her, she will not 
decline it because she sees that she 
has done but poorly this other lesser 
duty or that larger one; she will turn 
to it as the strong man answers the 
call to heroism, not thinking of his 
failures and his falls, of which in every 
heart there is so long a list, or if 
thinking of them then knowing well 
that every new response to duty 
makes the doing of every duty surer 
and the neglect of any a greater and 
more conscious shame. If America 
has authentic call to new and distant 
responsibilities, then America will 
learn, as England has learned, to keep 
the spoilsman in his place, and she 
will show that she has not one General 
Wood or Colonel Waring, but a hun- 
dred. America refuses to believe that 
a republic has not wisdom or capacity, 
such as kings and kaisers have. for 
dealing with peoples lower than its 
own and for lending them the honest 
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hand that shall help them up and on. 
‘That were a fatal impeachment oi 
democracy—irom which, could it be 
sustained, democracy could not re- 
cover. ‘hat were to gainsay the first 
principles of education and of neigh- 
borhood, to make the hali-wise man a 
better teacher of the ignorant than the 
wise man. If the republic cannot 
stoop without danger to its back, if 
we alone cannot take risks for civiliza- 
tion, then are we of all men most mis- 
erable. If our guiding, helping and 
protecting hand is needed in the Phil- 
ippines, if Cuba needs it, then let us 
freely give it; and let us know that it 
means danger to our democracy only 
when it means danger to theirs. The 
instant that it does mean that, the in- 
stant that it ceases to be the fraternal 
hand and begins to be the grasping 
hand, that instant the gods detect it 
and trip us; that instant some voice 
is heard in the very midst of our own 
body politic speaking with new bold- 
ness the accent of oppression here, 
sounding the fatal warning that a 
democracy cannot serve two masters. 
When a democracy finds that for this 
task or that it has no natural or proper 
tools, it may not be always true, but 
it is almost always true, that it is not 
a task proper for a democracy nor 
proper for any men who love liberty 
and are really concerned with the wel- 
fare and progress of their fellow men. 
Our present question, we repeat, is 
not a question of our capacity; it is 
a question of our duty, of what we 
ought to do. 
* 


* * 


Not a question of expansion, of 
world power, of missionary opportu- 
nity, nor of political capacity; not 
these, but simply this,—whether 
America is to turn from a work like 
that of the Christian conquest of Asia 
to a work like the British conquest of 
India; whether military power and 
commercial gain are to become the 
dominant marks and motives of our 
democracy ; whether we are to stretch 
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out a military hand for the subjuga- 
tion of the Pacific seas; whether mili- 
tarism and mammonism are to be al- 
lowed to grow up and determine the 
policies of this republic and finally 
choke its life, as they have choked 
the lives of so many republics in the 
past, or whether they are themselves 
to be checked and choked—and that 
now. It is, in a word, the simple 
question, whether the people of the 
United States love liberty, love it for 
themselves and love it for others; 
whether the republic really stands for 
tlhe advancement of liberty in the 
world or stands for the advancement 
of its own power and gain. 

A century ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
—not simply all Americans—are cre- 
ated equal,.are God’s children and to 
be treated everywhere and always as 
God’s children. Now we are en- 
gaged in testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can endure in the high ser- 
vice of that truth, or whether our 
great pioneering work for freedom is 
to take the second place and the new 
standard raised a hundred years ago 
to duck itself before those hoary old 
standards of military power and com- 
mercial gain at whose fatal reappear- 
ance the hearts of hopeful men have 
again and again grown sick and na- 
tions called by God to leadership and 
high emprise again and again and 
again decayed and died. 

We are doing no new thing, men 
plead. England again and again has 
done it, and England was never so 
strong as to-day. Yes, again and 
again England has done it, and Eng- 
land is yet strong; but Rome did it 
oftener than England, and Rome was 
stronger than England,—and the 
present officials of the Roman Empire 
are not catalogued in this year’s 
Gotha almanac. Two years ago 
every American said Amen as Glad- 
stone showed how all this was Eng- 
land’s weakness, not her strength. 
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Commerce is the great civilizer, the 
great sapper and miner for progress, 
the great stimulator and minister of 
men. “Theworld was made for honest 
trade,” sings Emerson; and the heart 
of every strong man in Emerson’s 
America swells and exults to see the 
busy railroads multiply upon the land 
and the ships upon the sea. Free 
trade with all the world is the desire 
of civilization in all lands. But com- 
merce has its place, and its place is 
second, and not first; it is the servant, 
not the king, of worthy nations and of 
worthy men. When it becomes king, 
then the man and the nation cease to 
be worthy and to be the salt and the 
light of the world. 

“And where they went on trade intent, 

They did what freemen can; 

Their dauntless ways did all men praise; 

The merchant was a man.” 

This is the picture of the merchants 
whom New England loves to praise. 
When the merchant is only the mer- 
chant, when he does what freemen 
may not do, when he makes his trade 
subversive of freedom itself, then his 
trade becomes a curse and not a bless- 
ing. 
“For what avail the plough or sail 
Or land or life, if freedom fail?” 

The baleful definition and the threat 
of the present crisis is the word, Com- 
merce is king. The interests of free- 
dom are subordinated to the interests 
of trade. Decadent and anemic men 
talk of our seizure and subjugation of 
the Philippines for philanthropic and 
missionary purposes; but Mr. Frye 
and Mr. Reid and Mr. Davis talk of 
indemnity and China trade. The 
President’s Philippine commissioner, 
Mr. Denby, believes in holding the 
Philippines only because he “cannot 
conceive of any alternative to our 
doing so except the seizure of terri- 
tory in China.” He scouts the pious 
sentimentalists. If the conquest of 
the Philippines will not help us to en- 
large our markets, then “set them free 
to-morrow, and let their people, if 
they please, cut each other’s throats.” 
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There is nothing in the present situ- 
ation more melancholy than the easy 
acceptance of Mr. Denby as the rep- 
resentative of the national policy in 
the Philippines, and the general in- 
difference to the ideals and ambitions 
which through him dominate our op- 
erations there. For Mr. Denby, our 
former minister to China, a zealous 
student of Oriental trade and politics, 
is the real head and hand of the Presi- 
dent’s commission, the only man of 
political, diplomatic or commercial 
experience, the man of purpose and of 
power, the man who will settle the 
commission’s policy and was chosen 
for that purpose. Were the people of 
the republic alive as they ought to be 
to their vital interests and their honor, 
they would learn by heart the words 
which commended this man to the 
government as the fittest instrument 
for its work in the Philippines. In 
truth, how many remember well those 
words, uttered only seven months 
ago? Here are a few of them: 


“We have become a great people. We 
have a great commerce to take care of. 
We have to compete with the commercial 
nations of the world in _ far-distant 
markets. Commerce, not politics, is king. 
The manufacturer and the merchant dic- 
tate to diplomacy and control elections. 
The art of arts is the extension of com- 
mercial relations—in plain language, the 
selling of native products and manufac- 
tured goods. I learned what I know of 
diplomacy in a severe school. I found 
among my colleagues not the least hesi- 
tation in proposing to their respective 
governments to do anything which was 
supposed to be conducive to their inter- 
ests. There can be no other rule for the 
government of all persons who are 
charged with the conduct of affairs than 
the promotion of the welfare of their re- 
spective countries. ... 

“We have the right as conquerors to 
hold the Philippines. We have the right 
to hold them as part payment of a war in- 
demnity. This policy may be character- 
ized as unjust to Spain, but it is the re- 
sult of the fortunes of war. All nations 
recognize that the conqueror may dictate 
the terms of peace. I am in favor of hold- 
ing the Philippines, beacuse I cannot con- 
ceive of any alternative to our doing so, 
except the seizure of territory in China... . 

“The cold, hard, practical question 
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alone remains: Will the possession of 
these islands benefit us as a nation? If it 
will not, set them free to-morrow, and let 
their people, if they please, cut each 
other’s throats, or play what pranks they 
please. To this complexion we must 
come at last, that, unless it is beneficial 
for us to hold these islands, we should 
turn them loose.” 


Crasser, more grasping and more 
brutal still were the words of the 
President’s commissioner in the inter- 
views published in the San Francisco 
newspapers on the eve of his sailing; 
and the newspapers of latest date 
bring the advices of the Denby inter- 
est in the great American syndicate 
which is already laying out railroads 
in China—that China whose conquest 
and partition, as we have remarked, 
the ex-minister proposes, failing the 
alternative holding of the Philippines. 

Honest Tom Reed, whom New 
England loves, and who has chosen 
to leave public life while present poli- 
cies obtain, once in his heat, we have 
been told, dubbed the administration 
a “syndicated administration.” It is 
not strange that many said it was 
a harsh word; but it would be 
strange and it would be melan- 
choly if any man, whatever his party, 
any man save him who believes that 
indeed “commerce is king” and 
ought to be, ought to “control elec- 
tions,” ‘dictate to diplomacy,” and 
direct the dogs of war, should feel 
that even Mr. Reed could find too 
harsh a term for the proposals and 
the purposes of the politician sent to 
represent and help determine the 
policy in the East of the republic of 
Washington and Lincoln. 


* 
oa ok 


It is this absorbing and merciless 


commercialism which has betrayed us. 


into the militarism and indifference to 
the rights and aspirations of men 
lower than ourselves struggling for 
freedom, which two years ago or one 
year ago we should all have united to 
decry, and which, in any other nation, 
we should all decry to-day. For none 
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oi us surely in cool blood can doubt 
what we shouid say were England, 
Germany or Kussia acting our part in 
the L’hiuippines,—had either o1 these 
powers taken the islands as indemnity 
at a time when their people, aiter 
years Ol oppression and heroic resist- 
ance, had almost achieved success 
and independence, and then, reiusing 
even to discuss with them, proposing 
to them the sole alternative of un- 
questioning submission or “ruin,” 
dubbing them “rebels” when they had 
never owed allegiance and the only 
claim to their allegiance was that oi 
conquest Or purcuase—tnere 1s no 
doubt, we say, what America would 
have said to England or Germany 
playing this part. Should we have 
thought worse of the Philippine 
people, or better, for resisting to the 
death in such a situation? Should we 
not have said that their resistance was 
the best proof of their character and 
ot their right to a cnancef Certainly 
we suiouid have said it; it is a menace 
to our freedom, it is a menace to our 
souls, for any of us to say that we 
should not have said it. lf some 
Under Foreign Secretary had replied 
to an interpellation in the House of 
Lommons, that the purpose of the 
government was simply to train these 
people rightly to self-government, 
america would have reminded Eng- 
land that she was destroying the pres- 
tige and power of precisely that body 
ot the people which had evinced ca- 
pacity for government, capacity to 
organize and lead, to rise against op- 
pression, to command enthusiasm, to 
command money, to maintain armies, 
and to wage long war against over- 
whelming odds. She would have re- 
minded her that to the disinterested 
and impartial eye her course seemed 
calculated only to make sure her own 
supremacy, not to promote in this 
people self-reliance, self-help, a free 
spirit and a hopeful growth. She 
would have mocked her efforts to 
minimize and vulgarize the struggle 
by dubbing it a “Tagal riot” or what 
not; and she would have told her that 
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it was more creditable to herself and 
to her armies to recognize that the 
force which proved a match for them 
so long, so successfully and with such 
ever-growing energy was a large 
thing than to label it a little thing, a 
force that had strong popular support 
rather than a force that could give but 
half its attention to the enemy in 
front. 

Let us not juggle with ourselves. 
All that is vital in this unhappy peo- 
ple, all that commands the future, 
all that we should name were the 
case not our own, is animate with the 
passion for liberty and independence. 
The question is not of them; the ques- 
tion is of us. The question is, how 
has it become possible that the specta- 
cle of such a passion and such a strug- 
gle should fail to stir any American 
heart? How is it possible that this 
democracy, a century after Washing- 
ton, should prostitute itself to the 
mouldy and poisonous doctrine that 
“sovereignty —sovereignty over un- 
consulted, unconsenting and protest- 
ing millions of men—is something to 
be bought and sold? 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 

“No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other’s consent. 
When the white man governs himself, that 
is self-government; but when he governs 
himself and also governs another man, 
that is more than self-government—that is 
despotism. Our reliance is in the love of 
liberty which God has planted in us; our 
defence is in the spirit which prizes liber- 
ty as the heritage of all men, in all lands, 
everywhere. Those who deny freedom to 
others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under a just God cannot long retain it.” 
No word was ever truer, nor more 
immediately true. No democracy can 
play the emperor and remain democ- 
racy ; the mere temptation to it is evi- 
dence of taint. The moment that it 
exercises an outside oppression, that 
moment oppression asserts preroga- 
tives within. Doubly threatening to 
ourselves is our denial of rights and 
of recognition to the Malays of 
Luzon; for it will be believed—and 
be believed for it is true—that had it 
been not Luzon but Bermuda, white 
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men and not brown, we would have 
shown a different hand. The nation 
has come in 1899 to act upon the 
principle which it took up arms to 
suppress in 1861, that liberty belongs 
of right only to white men, and that 
black and brown men must take what 
white men give. The Civil War was 
a life-and-death struggle between 
“Black men down!” and “All men 
up!” It was, as the thronging spirits 
over Gettysburg and Vicksburg and 
the Wilderness are still solemnly 
chanting, whether or not we listen, “to 
settle once for all that men are men.” 
The logic of events was making this 
the common gospel of the nation. 
The logic of Luzon has brought back 
to new life the warring philosophies of 
1861. Not in these thirty years—is 
this not clear to all—has there been in 
the South such denial of the black 
man’s rights as in these months since 
the nation has denied the brown 
man’s rights; there has in the thirty 
years been no such assertion of the 
doctrines which 1861 called treason 
and which in those terrible four years 
shook the very pillars of the state. 
“ x 

We refer to this sudden renaissance 
of secession sentiment and race hatred 
in the South only as illustrative and 
symptomatic, the quick. and natural 
home fruitage of false doctrine applied 
in the antipodes, the warning to pa- 
triots in South and North alike of the 
crop inexorably sure in the whole 
domain if the seed is sowed in any 
corner. 


* ” * 

When General Wheeler, in 1861, 
felt that his country was wrong, he 
took up arms against her,—and still 
declares his cause was true and just. 
His text in Boston on Memorial Day 
was, “My country, right or wrong!” 
He was a nobler figure far in 1861 
than as the preacher of this devil's 
doctrine. There is no doctrine which 
is poisoning the blood of this republic 
to-day like this. There is no man 
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so hopeless as he who knows nothing 
higher than his country and who feels 
it his duty to stand by his country 
in any cause to which she is com- 
mitted, whether it be right or wrong. 
This republic is full to-day of this 
paralyzing fatalism, full of men who 
believe the country is in error, even in 
sin, but who believe it must still be 
kept on its course, because the course 
has been decreed. It is the ultimate 
political scepticism; but it speaks in 
the home and on the street, with the 
preacher’s tongue and the editor’s 
pen. It speaks from the chair where 
George William Curtis used to sit. 
We have made a great mistake,— 
thus it is writtenn—we are wronging 
the people of the Philippines, we are 
false to ourselves, we have turned our 
backs upon American principles; but 
we must stand by the administration 
in fighting it through. “The country 
is at war. When that is said,”’—this 
is the monstrous conclusion,—‘the 
duty of every citizen is at once evi- 
dent. He must support the govern- 
ment, whether he differed from it or 
not as to the propriety of the conduct 
which brought on the war. It is im- 
moral to do otherwise.” 

There are men in this country who 
believe that our course in the Philip- 
pines is thoroughly right; that, going 
there by accident or sudden military 
need, we found an unforeseen oppor- 
tunity to destroy Spanish rule, and it 
was a good thing to do it; that the 
Aguinaldo government is not com- 
petent to govern well, and so it is a 
good thing to destroy that and subject 
the people to ourselves, not simply in 
the interests of our industry and trade, 
but in the interests of general peace 
and progress. The leaps in the logic 
of this position, the astigmatism of its 
look at facts, its sense of what is great 
and what is small, of what progress 
is, and of what right and wrong are, 
are to us appalling; but we can re- 
spect the position; we do at least re- 
spect a hundred noble men who hold 
it. ‘They seem to us faithful blind 
men. 
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But the position of this “journal of 
civilization,” the position of the multi- 
plying thousands of men, in the re- 
public for whom this journal speaks 
with a boldness and brutality only one 
degree greater than what is common, 
is the position of faithless men who 
see. It is faithlessness to civiliza- 
tion, faithlessness to humanity, faith- 
lessness to our democracy itself,— 
to that higher law through love of 
which and fear of which and obedi- 
ence to which alone can this democ- 
racy or any state continue to stand at 
all. It is a state of mind, says Rus- 
kin, greatly to be dreaded, not to 
know the devil when you see him. 
More dreadful is the state of the mind 
whose “immorality” is obedience to 
the higher law. 

Immoral to turn back from recog- 
nized error and undo confessed wrong 
—immoral to do right! It is expedi- 
ent, it is hard necessity, it is some- 
times solemn duty, when in some 
dreadful strait the very life of the state 
is at stake, for the citizen to be silent 
when he would else protest, because 
diversion to a little wrong might 
weaken a great right. But such occa- 
sions are rare indeed in history; it is 
impious even to remember them in 
the vicious escapades of nations revel- 
ling in insolent power. Immoral not 
to“support the government” in wrong 
and folly! Say it to Chatham and to 
Burke, to the great company of the 
English immortals who rejoiced in 
London at the news from Bunker Hill 
and Saratoga! Say it to Victor Hugo 
when to “support the government” 
meant to support Napoleon the Little 
in subjugating Mexico! Say it to 
Charles Sumner when the govern- 
ment meant the Quays and Platts and 
Hannas of James K. Polk! 

Support the government! We, the 
people, are the government. “The 


People is the sovereign of this coun- 
try,” how often we need to remember 
that great word of Edward Everett 
Hale’s;—“the People is sovereign 
here, the People is the fountain of 
honor here; the President is the ser- 
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vant of the People.” This is not a 
government by presidents; it is a 
government by the people, a govern- 
ment by public opinion; and to the 
making of that government wise and 
righteous it is the duty of every citi- 
zen to contribute. Men say with 
a self-suppression which would be 
pathetic were it not so pusillanimous, 
that their “government” has “facts” 
which they have not and therefore 
must not be meddled with. The Presi- 
dent has no knowledge of important 
facts which every citizen may not 
have. As the chief servant of the peo- 
ple, he has no right to important 
knowledge which he does not share 
with them; and in the present crisis 
he has frankly told us that he has not 
any. In the great town meeting of 
democracy the responsibility comes 
home to every man alike, to the se- 
lectman and the other; and no man 
can atone for what he confesses to be 
sin and shame by any maudlin talk 
about “supporting the government.” 

Consistency is truly the hobgoblin 
of little minds; and its sway is 
stronger over nations than over indi- 
vidual men. It is a fearful proverb, 
that corporations have no_ souls, 
though every member of the corpora- 
tion be a deacon. Menare morewilling 
to dowrong,and less willing to repent, 
in their corporate capacity than by 
themselves. Men have tolearn thatthe 
ethics of the citizen, the ethics of the 
state, is simply the ethics of the gen- 
tleman—to confess mistake or wrong, 
and to undo it, the moment that he 
finds it out. Gladstone knows but 
one law for Hawarden and for Down- 
ing Street. Noblesse oblige—that is 
the doctrine and the test alike of the 
gentlemanly nation and the gentle- 
manly man; and the “white man’s 
burden,” if his whiteness is whiteness 
of soul and not simply of skin, is to 
be quicker to undo a wrong to an 
inferior than to an equal. 

* 
* «= 

History is kind to us in making this 

year, so big with fate to the country, 
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the centennial of the death of the 
father of the country. We stand 
at the point just a century after 
Washington. Let us not keep the 
feast in desecration of his mem- 
ory; let us keep it by the manly ceas- 
ing from wrongdoing and the hum- 
ble, proud return to his approving 
smile; let us keep it by listening with 
new anxiety and reverence to his 
word. Could the voice of Washing- 
ton reach us to-day, it would not 
speak to us with the accent of any 
selfish, smug parochialism, but with 
the accent of the citizen of the world. 
No man in his great day saw so far 
west as he; to-day his vision would 
sweep round the globe. He was the 
great expander of the republic; he 
would be the great expander of the 
republic’s true influence among men. 
He would tell the republic that it was 
no longer boy, but man, and that it 
must now quit itself like a man. He 
would remind us that while he was 
yet with us he foresaw the time 
“when, our institutions being firmly 
consolidated and working with com- 
plete success, we might safely and 
perhaps beneficially take part in the 
consultations held by foreign states 
for the advantage of the nations ;” 
and he would tell us that a hundred 
“entanglements” are expedient and 
imperative for us to-day which were 
not to be considered a century ago. 
But he would tell us also that there 
are truths which do not change with 
the centuries and with which the na- 
tion that measures its power on a 
continental scale may no more trifle 
with impunity than the new man- 
child. 


“There exists in the economy and 
course of nature,” he would say, “an indis- 
soluble union between virtue and happi- 
ness, between duty and advantage, be- 
tween the genuine maxims of an honest 
and magnanimous policy and the solid 
rewards of public prosperity and felicity. 
The propitious smiles of Heaven can 
never be expected on a nation that disre- 
gards the eternal rules of order and right, 
which Heaven itself has ordained.” 


The year is that when, in the hos- 
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pitable land from which the Pilgrims 
sailed, to lay the corner stone of this 
nation, the representatives of all civil- 
ized nations are gathered about the 
sacredest round-table of history, 
called by a higher and a holier call 
than any which ever came to Galahad 
or Arthur. It is the year which 
strikes the first stroke of the hour of 
Universal Peace, the year for which 
prophets have yearned and of which 
poets have sung, when the nations of 
the world first echo the strain of the 
Christmas angels of God. Is democ- 
racy to choose this year of years to 
put on the old armor which even 
sickened despotism seeks to cast 
away? Is this Great Republic, where- 
to waiting, praying Europe has 
looked for leadership, to choose this 
year to turn her face from the future 
back toward the blood-rusted past 
and make it the Year One of her era 
of armies and navies, conquest and 
subjugation, partitions of Poland and 
opium wars? Tragical was the irony 
by which the hour of the Peace Con- 
gress found her hands alone blood- 
stained, and which made the song of 
her poet an “Ichabod.” 

The faces of Whittier and Whitman 
and Lowell and Emerson are turned 
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to the wall to-day, to remind us 
solemnly how “false is the war no poet 
sings” and that no line of theirs can 
be made to keep step with the situa- 
tion. But to-morrow—who dare 
doubt it—her step shall be set once 
again to song; to-morrow—who dare 
doubt it—the nightmare shall end and 
she will come to herself. Things 
present and things past shall not per- 
suade us that the heart of the people 
is not sound and that the nation shall 
not rise triumphant over every pas- 
sion and temptation of the hour, dis- 
ciplined by the hour’s heart-search- 
ings to better fitness for the imperial 
task to which God has called her in 
the family of nations. Imperial shall 
she rise? Yes, imperial; but an “im- 
perial Salem, crowned with light.” 
She shall go out into all the world, 
with new dreams, larger ambitions 
and bolder venture, conquering and to 
conquer. But she shall not go with 
lust or greed or cruelty or oppression 
in her heart. She shall go the herald 
still of liberty, proclaiming liberty to 
all the earth. She shall found an em- 


pire that shall be a universal common- 
wealth, an empire based not upon the 
fears, but upon the aspirations and the 
hopes of men. 
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